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Mechanical Rubber Goods and the Railroads 


Considerable comment has arisen recently over the fact that the purchases of mechan- 
ical rubber goods on the part of the railroads have fallen off considerably during the 


last few months. 


The following article gives some of the reasons for this apparent lack 


of interest on the part of these factors in transportation as expressed during interviews 
with the heads of the purchasing departments of several railroads. 


Manufacturers of mechanical rubber goods have been com- 
plaining loud and often of the continued absence from the 
market of the railroads. Throughout the country the handful 
of railway companies are among the largest consumers of 
mechanicals, such as pneumatic air-brake hose, belting and 
other rubber equipments, and their continued lack of buying 
at the present time has been severely felt by the rubber trade. 

The large producers of belting, hose and packing have 
varied in their statements of their rate of production during 
the first four months of 1921, from 40 to 60 per cent. They 
have all agreed, however, that the lack of railroad buying 
has been at the root of all their trouble in getting started on 
the road back to normalcy. 


Curtailed Buying 


“During the greater part of 1920, the railroads bought 
liberally in advance of their requirements,” said a large 
mechanical rubber man to the representative of THe RUBBER 
Ace, “but since the first of this year, they have curtailed their 
buying drastically and to all practical purposes have been 
entirely out of the market for supplies and equipment. This 
reduction in demand together with depression in other con- 
suming trades has made it hard for the mechanical department 
of our company to resume normal operations along with the 
tire department. If we could find out what the railroads 
proposed to do, I think we would get right at the root of the 
whole problem of reviving the trade.” 

This view seemed to represent the feelings of the majority 
of the other large mechanical rubber manufacturers, who were 
interviewed in New York, and in attempting to get to the 





bottom of the whole situation investigations were made among 
the purchasing departments of the railroads represented in 
this city. 


An Opinion from The New York Central 


At the offices of the New York Central Railroad, C. S. 
White, of the purchasing department stated, “The railroads 
are not buying iron and steel supplies any more than they 
are buying rubber goods. The iron and steel industry of the 
country is operating at about 40 per cent of its normal capa- 
city, according to the opinions of those who are best-informed 
upon the subject and thereby reflects the absence of railroad 
buying. 

“The truth is that we have been buying no more than our 
current wants have dictated, and in accordance with the 
stocks we have had on hand for some time. Our repair shops 
and equipment shops have been closed down for more than 
four months, and so we have not been consuming fresh sup- 
plies, since there has really been very little need for them. 

“Previous to this year we bought supplies three or four 
months ahead of our needs in order to protect deliveries. Now 
the market is so glutted with material that we can order some- 
thing today and have it delivered tomorrow, so that we can 
go along only filling our eurrent requirements from day to 
day.” 

“That of course, is what is holding back almost every in- 
dustry this year,” the interviewer ventured. 

“Tf the railroads were in a better financial position, if they 
received better financial report such a policy would not have 
to be resorted to,” Mr. White responded. 
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With the railroads counting on the stocks they had accum- 
ulated last year to carry them for a time, the outlook, accord- 
ing to the mechanical rubber trade, is anything but cheerful. 

At the offices of the Erie Railroad, Purchasing Agent W. R. 
Collins stated that his road had been out of the market entirelv 
since January 1 


“The roads are not buying,” he said briefly. “Our repair 
shops have been shut down for several months, and the need 
for more supplies has consequently dwindled to very small 
proportions We are simply going along and filling our 
current need thev arnse. Of course we have a reserve 
stock which can carry us for some time at the rate we are 
going now. Just when we will resume normal operations and 
re-open our repair ops | don’t know.” 

An official un the purchasing department of the Lackawanna 
Railroad stated that the repair shops of that road were still 
operating, but at a greatly reduced capacity. Requisitions, 
he said. had been dr tre curtailed ever sinee the beginning 
oT thi ‘ ? 

Carry! é fre t and running less cars, as most of the 
roads ar t the present time, it is obvious that their cun- 
sumption « uch supplies as air-brake hose and other ac- 
cessories would be rr’ thy diminished.” 

Other Industries Affected 

The rubber industrv is not the only one which is suffering 
from the absence of railroad buying Reports from Chicago 
indicate that the steel rail mills after operating at top speed 
for several months | e been slowed down The Gary mill 
has dropped far below its former producing rate of 20,000 
tons a weel The railroads are not anxious for prompt de- 
liveries and prefer to have their rails held back until labor 


suited to their financial position. The 
tonnage of various finished steel pro- 
further 


conditions are mor 
roads are taking som 
ducts, such whose deliveries cannot be 
delayed.” 

The railroads have inde¢ 
The total amount of carloadings for the whole country this 
Spring according to figures compiled by the Car Service De- 
partment of the American Railway Association, have run to 
about 150,000 per week less than during the same period of 
1920. 

There has been a steady decline in the number of 
loaded from week to week during the first three months of 
1921, but during April a recovering tendency was noted and 
ear loadings seem to be on the up-grade again. 

The opinion of the large manufacturing interests who sup- 
ply the roads was that labor troubles were at the bottom of 
the whole situation. In order to increase their earnings the 
roads must cut their labor costs, and since they have been 
working under a agreement with one of the most 
powerfully organized labor bodies in the world, everything 
is deadlocked until July lst when the compact expires. 

Such a view was advanced by John Rowe, railroad-sales 
manager of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, one of 
the largest manufacturers in the field. The shutting down 
of the repair shops, the refusal to buy supplies, and the 
resultant shrinkage of production in steel equipment plants 
are all part of a move in the struggle with organized labor. 

The Pneumati share of this 
country’s brake hose, and is, therefore, in a rood position to 
know how well the roads are buying these supplies. 

“Since the first of the year, they have bought practically 
nothing from us,” Mr. “Their purchases have 
come in driblets during the first quarter and have probably not 
exceeded five or ten per cent of their buying rate last year. 


but only 


d seen a shrinkage of their business. 


cars 


wartime 


Chicago produces a goodly 


said Rowe. 


Repair Shops Idle 


“Their repair shops are practically at a standstill, and have 
been so for four months. That is where hose is used, and so 
there has been practically no purehasing of fresh supplies 
by the railroads and there probably will not be until they 
open again. 

“It is apparent that the that be in the railroad 
world have decided not to buy anything whatsoever, if they 
can help it. Thousands of men have been thrown out of work 
in their shops and in plants like ours which supply the roads. 
In order for the roads to survive it is necessary, in the opinion 


powers 
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of those who contro] them, to readjust labor costs on a lower 
Organized labor has been insisting on a wartime wage 
The railway companies are bent on reducing wages. 


” 


basis. 
seale. 
On July Ist the agreement ends, and then we shall see. 

Howard Elliot, chairman of the board of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, in explaining before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, in Washington, May 24, the 
great increase in the operating expenses of the railroads of 
this country, submitted statisties in an effort to show that the 
wage cost of train operation had more than doubled between 
1917 and 1920. 

“The wave-cost tor operating : train one mile,” Mr. Elliot 
said, “was $2.92 in 1920, compared with $1.47 in 1917, while 
if the wage increase made by the Railway Labor Board last 
July had been in effect the entire year the cost per train mile 
been $3.07.” 


would have 


Increases in Materials and W ages 


Mr. Elliot also called attention to the 
effects of the increases in the price of materials and wages, 
the rules in the so-called national agreements, and the general 
disturbing effect of the war’ on the cost of repairing freight 
This together with the financial condi- 
tion of has resulted in an inerease “beyond the 
danger point” in the amount of equipment out of repair 
the carriers have not got the money to make such 


“very significant 


ears and locomotives. 


the earriers 


hecause 
repairs. 
Approximat« \ 13.5 per cent ol the ears owned by the 
Northern Pacific are in bad order, he said, of which 4,000 are 
“in heavy bad order” requiring approximately $1,500,000 to 
repair. On April 15, he said statistics showed that about 19 
per cent of the locomotives on the railroads of the country 
were in need of repairs requiring more than twenty-four hours. 
Ten per cent is regarded as the maximum in normal times. 

The settlement of the railway labor dispute is the next 
milestone to look for in the progress of the mechanical rubber 
Another way out may be the steady increase in 
railroad activities such as was indicated in the records for 
April’s car loadings. On April 16, the total reached 738,906 
ears, the largest number since January 15 of this year. A 
marked increase in the amount of freight handled by the 
roads will surely do more to foree them into the market than 
any other development. 


industry. 


Selling Tires in Belgium 


The rubber tire trade of Belgium has lately developed such 
severe competition that an unprecedented wave of price cut- 
ting has swept the industry, affecting American as well as 
foreign makes of tires; according to information received from 
abroad by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. Prices 
have been eut to such an extent that one of the large American 
companies represented in Belgium is recalling its agent, being 
unable to compete successfully under present conditions. 

The Belgian rubber tire market was at its best immediately 
after the Armistice and the demand for American goods was 
unusual, but unfortunately many American companies were 
unable to make deliveries, despite promising orders. Later, 
with a gradual return to somewhat normal, or at least im- 
proved, conditions and greater production, needs were gradu- 
ally supplied. Meanwhile, the exchange rate continued high 
and, while the excellence of the American tire is generally 
recognized, purchasers could not buy at the high rate, com- 
pared with the prices asked by European makers. 

Another problem confronting the American tire dealers is 
the question of credits. Americans have demanded cash in 
advance or payment against documents, a requirement which 
many Belgian firms have been unwilling to meet. Opposed 
to the American policy is the practice of consigning goods and 
offering long term credits, which has long been the German 
custom and which has recently been adopted by at least one 
large French tire company. Whether American firms will 
adopt such methods remains to be seen, but it may well be 
emphasized that if business is to be obtained, European com- 
petition must be taken into consideration and every effort 
made to meet it. 











Lithopone, Its History and Manufacture 


By John S. Williams, Jr. 
Vice-President A. J. Muir & Co. 


Lithopone is a pure white pigment, chemically a combina- 
tion of precipitated sulphide of zine and sulphate of barium 
and was first discovered, or made about fifty years ago in 
England. 

Its value was not recognized at the time of its discovery and 
its manufacture was not attempted for a number of years. 
Germany first reeognized its possibilities and manufactured 
lithopone for many years before it was produced in any other 
country. France next took it up but in the early years the 
industry never reached any importance in that country, which 
is surprising when we consider the fact that the French Gov- 
ernment fostered the zine industry, owing to the tax or royalty 
paid to the French Government on all productions of zine. 
England was probably the next country to attempt its manu- 
facture, but there is reason to believe that this was partially 
due to the English desire to become independent of German 
importations, rather than to any great belief in the future of 
the industry. <A certain amount of lithopone was manufac- 
tured in Spain, at about the same time that it appeared in 
England. 


Manufactured in the United States 


In the United States, lithopone first manufactured 
about 1900, but the industry was not of sufficient importance 
to eall for a specifie report_on the tonnage produced, or used, 
in this country until 1906 when the United States Geological 
Survey reported a consumption of 4,300 tons. Prior to this 
they had reported only that the product was being made in a 
small way. 

The early manufacturers in the United States were all 
ocated on the Eastern seaboard, this possibly being due to the 
fact that Germany was the only real producer, and that 
the Eastern manufacturer of paints was more favorably sit- 
uated to obtain an imported pigment and try it out than 
those located further West. 


was 


In the early manufacture of lithopone in the United States 
many difficulties were encountered and at least three concerns, 
in the East, attempted its manufacture, but finally were com- 
pelled to import German chemists and methods before obtain- 
ing even fairly satisfactory results. 

This had two effects upon the industry—first to discourage 
any great development in the United States, and secondly to 
ead to the copying of German methods in the manufacture 
through fear of obtaining unsatisfactory results. German 
methods were, however, absolutely unsuited to conditions in 
this vountry, their practice being adapted to small units, and 
marked the absence of any labor saving devices, and it was not 
intil 1910 to 1915 that the demand in the United States in- 
reased so that it justified a real and serious development of 
the industry. 

It requires about 400 tons of raw material such as zine, 
arvtes ore, sulphurie acid, coal, cooperage and miscellaneous 
chemicals to manufacture 100 tons of lithopone. This being 
the ease the logical location for a plant is not the Eastern 
seacoast, with its high coal cost, long haul on zine, cooperage, 
ete., but a location near the great zine and barytes fields of 
the Middle West and their adjacent coal fields, and it is in 
this section that the future development of the industry must 
come. 


Location of Piants 


At the present time lithopone is manufactured in one plant 
in Baltimore; two in the Philadelphia district; two in New 
Jersey; one in Delaware, two in the Chicago section; two in 
St. Louis district and one on the Pacific Coast, and one in 
Indiana. 


Paper read before the American Zinc Institute Hote] Stalter, St. Louis, 
Mo., May 10, 1921. 
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American methods of manufacture, labor saving devices, 
large units and new methods are rapidly revolutionizing the 
industry. 

Many people attribute the great increase in the industry 
in this country in the past few years to the war and to the 
cessation of importations, but as the importations have never 
exceeded 16 per cent of the consumption in the United States, 
and have since 1906 averaged less than 10 per cent, this is 
hardly a fair conclusion, and the more reasonable analysis 
shows that the inerease in production and consumption has 
been due to the general recognition of lithopone’s value as a 
pigment, and for other uses. 


Uses of Lithonone 


Considering its comparatively recent origin as compared 
with the other two great pigments, white lead, which has been 
known for two thousand years; and zine oxide for one hun- 
dred and fifty years; we must bear in mind that lithopone has 
hardly vet had time to be fully tested in many of the various 
industries. 

Lithopone is used extensively in the manufacture of paints, 
either simply ground in oil and tinted, or mixed with other 
ingredients. It is also used largely in the manufacture of 
rubber goods, such as automobile tires, rubber matting, ete. ; 
and in the manufacture of oilcloth, linoleum, window shade 
cloth; and, to a smaller extent in printers’ ink, face powder, 
ete. 

In the manufacture of rubber goods such as automobile 
tires, rubber matting, fruit jar rings, rubber toilet articles, 
tubing, ete. it is used as a filler, and also for the curative 
effect the zine sulphide has on the rubber. For this use zine 
sulphide is far superior to zine oxide. This is perhaps best 
illustrated by the fact that in the manufacture of the highest 
grade of rubber made—medicinal sheeting and dental rubber— 
pure zine sulphide is used. 

In linoleum, lithopone and ground cork are used as a base. 
In shade cloth it is used as a filler to make the cloth imper- 
vious to light, in printers’ ink as a non-corrosive inert filler, 
ete. 

While probably not conscious of it, we are continually 
seeing lithopone both in and out of our homes. The white oil- 
cloth on the kitchen table, linoleum on the floor, white enamel 
in the bathroom, flat wall and ceiling tints, our window 
shades, and all rubber goods in our houses contain it. As 
we go out our automobile tubes and casings, rubber coats and 
rubber overshoes, the printers’ ink on the morning and evening 
paper, and much of the painting on our houses, all contain 
lithopone, and it is by no means one of the least important 
ingredients entering into their manufacture. 


Composition of Lithopone 


As normally manufactured, lithopone contains 30 per cent 
zine sulphide and 70 per cent barium sulphate, these being 
the proportions obtained by precipitation of normal barium 
sulphide and zine sulphate solutions. 

For certain purposes a lithopone is required having a higher 
percentage of zine sulphide, and this can be obtained by add- 
ing to the barium sulphide liquor, sodium sulphide solution 
which will precipitate zine sulphide from the zine sulphate 
solution, and leave sodium sulphate, which is soluble ,and 
can be washed out; or by adding zine chloride to the zine 
sulphate solution which with the barium sulphide will pre- 
cipitate an excess of zine sulphide and leave barium chloride, 
which is also soluble and can be washed ovt. The percentage 
of zine sulphide can thus be regulated at will. 

In the preparation of the zine sulphate solution zine dross, 
skimmings, ash, or roasted blende or zine oxide is dissolved in 
dilute sulphuric acid of about 20° Be strength. This solution 
is neutralized, filtered to remove any insoluble residue and 
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then purified and refiltered. This purification is 
one of the most important steps in the manufacture of high 


carefully 


grade lithopone, and there is probably more variation in this 


process—-in various plants—than in any other one step in the 
manufacture High grade white lithopone cannot be made 
unless practically pur ne sulphate solutions are obtained. 
Broad speaking the purification consists of using some 
powerful oxidizing agent to precipitate iron and other metallic 
sulphates; filtering; and then boiling with zine dust to remove 
ecadmiul and cobalt nd refiltering. The various foreign 
metals must be removed, as almost infinitesmial traces of iron, 
cadmium, cobalt, copper etc., will diseolor the finished 
produc . 


Preparing Barium Sulphide Solution 


In preparu t] | ul sulphide solution, barytes ore 
(sulphate of hariur ] mel ground with eoal or eoke and 
roasted in a reverberatory hearth, muffle furnace, Bruckner 
roaster or rota! Kilt The finer the erinding the better the 
results obtained 


Air must be excluded, so far as possible, in the roasting 


as the excess of air form barium 


This roasting re- 


presence oO! in tends to 


carbonate which in most plants is a waste 


the barium sulphate to barium sulphide, and the resul 
tant roast, known as black ash, is leached in water, yielding 
a barium sulphide solution, which is filtered and is then ready 


tor ws 


Precipitation of Lithopone 


The purified zine sulphate solution and the barium sulphide 
solution are brought together, and raw lithopone is precipita- 
ted—consisting of about 30 per cent zine sulphide and 70 per 
cent barium sulphate 

Chis raw lithopone is then washed, to remove any impurities 
in the salts which would be injurious to the 
finished product, and which will probably be present owing 
sulphate, and is 


way of soluble 


to the chemicals used in purifying the zin 
then filtered and dmed 


In the drying care must be exercised not to raise the tem 


perature too high, as this would be injurious to the raw 


pigment 


Calcining the Raw Pigment 


After thorough drying the raw pigment ealeined in 
mufiles, care being exercised to exclude air so far as possible 
in this process, as the hot zine sulphide readily oxidizes at the 


temperatures required, ind it is desirable to keep the zine 


oxide contents ¢ itnopone ow as possible 

The ealeinatior done at temperatures ranging from 1000 
to 1400 I’, aceordu t the practice in various plants This 
ealeination drives of trie ter ot hvdration from the Zine 
sulphide, and ds to the ie of the pigment. Raw uneal 
eined lithopone | or no value as a pigment, having 
little eovering capacity, 1 r tinting strength, and hy ng vel 
difficult te rrind ww ng to the combined water in the 
ine sulpicde | roduces certain physical as 
vell rhe ‘ ne 7 ent, nd } oper ¢ ell 
tl eC} ! he entire proce 
or 1! 1 \ I ! that the solutions h ( hee 
proper purifies ( on determines the rade and 
niue « ne | ea ] et 

The hot « eimned cl red tre tne ¢ einatior 
turnaces direct int te ind quenched This prevents OXI 
dation of the hot aL upl ce and, apparently, has a turther 
effect on the properti the finished product, for which so 
iar, no satistactory ¢ 1) nation has been riven. Many theor 
ies have been advanced : to the etual effect of this que neh ng, 
aside from protecting the zine sulphide from oxidation, but to 
the writer all seem rather vague and theoretical. 


} ariations in the Process 


From this point on the process 1s varied according to prac 
tice in different p! 

In some the product is wet ground, 
filtered, dried and reground, then packed in barrels or bags for 
shipment. In others it is simply ground wet, floated, dried 
and reground and packed; still 


ants 


cquenched washed, 


while in other cases the 
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quenched product is dried at once, ground dry and air floated, 
then packed for shipment. The finished product should be 
fine enough so that 98 to 99 per cent will pass a 300 mesh 
sereen. 

The variations in these latter steps are probably caused more 
by the preliminary operations and the actual conditions of 
the product itself at this point of quenching, than by any 
great variation in ideas as to how it should be done to obtain 
the best results. 

The process 1s not a simple or easy one to operate, for while 


1 
; 


he steps are difficult in themselves, lithopone is very 
easily affected by small percentages of impurities or by com- 
paratively slight differences in treatment in the various stages 
of manufacture, and technically correct, light-proof, white 


finished product is by no means easily obtained. 


none ol ie 


The manufacturers are, however, improving the process all 
the time and great improvement has been made in recent years 
in the general quality and uniformity of the finished product, 
and what was considered a high grade product five years ago, 
would probably be unsaleable today. 


Growth of the Industry Remarkable 


The mineral resources of the United States published by 
the United States Geological Survey, report on lithopone as 
being manufactured in a small way in 1900 to 1905 but the 
first actual figures of production given are for 1906 when 
4,300 tons were produced. The from that time is 
given as follows: 


crowth 


DE id ocagdevowdde deena tkbee ks qe 0 1.300 tons 
I i ae ey ae eel ae aks seme 14,528 tons 
EP it 5 ob eae Re OL eee 0ee 18,537 tons 
Dy, ane ues Ceneeieeteeses wcawe 73,238 tons 


In thirteen vears the increased consumption has been 1600 
per cent and has practically doubled every five years. 

During this period while there has been an increased con- 
sumption of zine oxide and white lead, it has in no way 
compared with the increase in lithopone. In 1906 there were 
produced in the United States 74,680 tons of zine oxide and 
in 1919, 116,639 tons, an increase of 60 per cent against 1600 
per cent increase for lithopone in the same time. 

The price of lithopone from 1910 to 1915 was fairly con- 
stant at about 314 During the 
war the prece increased rapidly and reached the peak in 1916 
at 1444 to 15% cents per pound, the 
6% cents per pound in 1917. From 1917 to 


f] to 5 cents per pn 


eents to 334 eents pel pound. 


dropped again to 6 to 
1921 the price has 
’ 


netuated l i. ( market today 


being 7 
Cost of Production 

During 
States was given 


total 
as the 


1919 the average cost of production in the United 
as $120.40 per ton, or for the 73,238 tous a 
20.5 per cent 
$1,804,360.31 actual 


$8,.817,855.20 and of this amount 


the zine used, or 


COST OT 
actu COST OT 
Cost OT Zine used. 


While the 


re ports, private 


taken from the Government 
ould indicate that the 
larger than the 


above figures are 
informatio 
production and consumption was 


fullv 100,000 tons in 1920 


SOuTCeS ol 
actual much 


above, probably 
Importations of Lithopone 


The 
more 
States and 


Lithopone as 


importations of lthopone have never amounted to 
than 16 per cent of the consumption in the United 
1910 to 1920 have averaged 10 per cent. 
marketed ; eent of 
metallic zine, the method of manufacture necessitates the use 
25 per cent of metallic zine by weight, of the finished 
product, and based on the Government report for 1919, this 
would indicate a consumption of about 18,400 tons of metallic 


(rom 
contains actually 20 per 


of about 


zine in lithopone. 

While this is net large compared with the total consumption 
same year, the increase from 1070 
metallic zine used in 1906 to 3,642 tons in 1910, and from 
12,144 tons in 1915 to 18,400 tons in 1919, of metallie zine 
used in the manufacture of lithopone, is significant as indi- 
eating the increasing importance of the lithopone industry to 
the producer of zine 


of zine for the tons ot 








a ae See 











| Changes in Plantation Rubber after Storage 
3 By Dr. O. de Vries 


Present circumstances cause a revived interest in the storage 
plantation rubber, and the opinion is again heard that plan- 
ion rubber, especially crepe, is not stable under tropical 
ditions. There is little doubt that the external appearance 
the rubber loses on keeping; the pale erepe 
kens decidedly while it takes on a more or less grey or 
wnish yellow tint; smoked sheet becomes dull and loses its 
rhtness. These changes in the exterior, however, do not 
n that the inner properties also change. Our data for 
ples kept tor two to four years in cupboards, or for larger 
; kept two years packed in chests in a godown, all point to 
conclusion that the vulcanization quality of first grade 
bber is not injured; tensile strength and slope remain un- 
nged. The rate of cure generally shows a small increase, 
d the only property that changes markedly is the viscosity ; 
short keeping it sometimes shows a decided increase, but 
ter long keeping it nearly always decreases, and often mark- 


eolor of 


TABLE I. 


—— First Tests._ ee 


—= - — 


Estate Standard 
ple and Type rested Tensile Time of Slope. 
Strength. Cure. 
\ W 33 June, 1916 1.46 105 37 
B Crepe 1.40 110 35.! 
C 1.34 105 35.5 
D 1.44 115 37 
E 1.30 125 36 
F 1.41 125 37 
G 1.42 115 36 
H 1.42 100 38 
Average 1.40 125 36.5 
7 A B 29 Aug., 1916 1.36 90 37 
B Sm. sheet 1.36 90 37 
21 A B 43 Sept., 1916 1.50 115 34.5 
B Crepe 1.48° 115 35 
( W 30 Dec., 1916 1.37 110 
P Crepe 1.41 < 110 37 
G 1.40 < 110 37 
Hi 1.42 » 100 7.5 
I 1.38 < 110 7 
Average 1.39* 1075 7.2 
edly so. This, however, need not indieate a real deterioration 


rom the manufacturing point of view, as during manufacture 

the viscosity of the rubber is often purposely brought down, to 
acilitate milling and mixing. Whether old rubber with a low 
iseosity shows abnormal milling capacities has not yet been 
ade known, 


No Deterioration in Storage 


That raw plantation rubber does not suffer deterioration 
er storage for several years has repeatedly been stated by 
me who found that, when vuleanized, even after 
ten vears it gave results comparable vith those yielded by the 


Stevens. 


reshly harvested raw material. 
On the other hand, B. J. Eaton” mentions a 
ter two or three years’ storage in the tropics, and believes 


deterioration 


TABLE II 


The conclusions of Eaton are in contradiction to those of 
Stevens and ourselves. We found both in smoked sheet and 
in first quality crepe, and even in many samples of brown 
crepe, tensile strength and slope unchanged after keeping in 
the tropics for two, three and four years. Oxidation of rubber 
is accompanied by a deterioration in tensile strength and slope; 
probably the “deterioration” meant by Eaton was a decrease 
in tensile strength. Unfortunately the figures on which Eaton 
bases his conclusions have not been published, and no details 
are given as to his experiments; a strict comparison of results 
is therefore -not possible. Whether differences in the manner 
of keeping the samples—exposed to light and air, as against 
keeping in a cupboard or pressed in a chest, ete.—have any 
influence on the changes in the rubber, is not yet known. We 
further wish to draw attention to the fact that a comparison 
of testing results over a period of years presents greater ex- 
perimental difficulties than the comparison of a series of sam- 


—— =  #*; = 


— os — —_— a — 
Standard 
Viscosity. Tested. Tensile Time. of Slope. Viscosity 
Strength. Cure 

30.5 Nov., 19206 1.44 90 34.5 20.5 
50 1.30 ,90 35.5 13 

23 1.27 95 36.5 8.5 
35 1.44 90 36.5 24 

35 1.39 100 36 16.5 
31.5 1.47 95 37 19 
34.5 1.40 105 36 19 

28.5 1.39 sO 36.5 17.5 

33.5 Average 1.39 93 36.1 17.3 

53 Nov., 1920 1.36 a 85 37 18.5 
$x 1.40 RO 36 17 
Oct... 1920 1.39 105 34.5 16 

1.39 ~_100 35 17.5 

28.5 Dec.. 1920 1.40 95 36.5 19.5 

»6.5 1.4¢ 95 37.5 20.5 
24.5 1.45 95 38 20 

6 1.50 a 90 37.5 22.5 
24.5 1.48 99 37.5 20 

26 Average 1.4¢ 925 37.4 20.5 


ples which are tested at the same time, as special precautions 
are necessary to keep all the details in the method of testing 
the same during the course of vears. For instance, the ball 
bearings of the testing machine gradually wear out when in 
constant use, and this may cause lower figures for tensile 
strength, which it would be obviously false to attribute to de- 
terioration in the rubber. Our figures for 1916 and 1920 are 
strictly comparable in this respect, as the axles of our machine 
were renewed in the beginning of 1920, while in 1916 the 
machine was newly taken into use, 
Table of Results 

Table I. contains the testing results for four \ ears’ storage ot 
four series of samples of first quality rubber from different 
estates. Tensile strength and slope remain on the average 


Pa First Tests oauie — ad Repeat Tests 
Estate Standard Standard 
i Ty Tested Tensile Time of Slope Viscosit Tested Tensik Time of Slope \ Oo 
Strength Cure Strength Cure 
\ W 14 Oct., 1917 1.35 115 35.5 tl Dex 1920 1.39 9 f 
188 B 114 Sept., 1918 1.41 85 8 ( Feb., 1920 1.35 7 ( 
) M 93 . 1.44 ,105 6 3 1.4 R5 61 
s is due to surface oxidation, which would be excessive — practically unchanged, while the time of cure decreases by 8-20 


n erepe, owing to the large amount of surface per unit weight. 
Slab rubber, kept in the moist state, is said not to show deter 
oration. These contentions, cited from the official report of 
the Director of Agriculture of the F.M.S. for 1918, appeared 
again in recent technical journals’. 


India Rubber Journal, London 

1 India-Rubber Journal 46 (1913), 777 
7 (1918), 340 T 

2 Acric. Bull. F.M.S. 7 (1919), 226 

> India-Rubber Journal 60 (Dec. 1920), 1262 


further Journal Soc. Chem. Ind 


minutes. The viscosity has decreased in all cases and reached 
a value of 17-20. 

Table IT. contains some figures for samples of smoked sheet, 
kept 3 and 114 years. The differences are the same as above, 
but the decrease in viseositv is small. 

Table IIT. is for erepe kept two years in the chests in a 
godown at Batavia, compared with the figures for the regular 
control samples from the same estate and the same month, 
freshly tested. Differences as above, small increase in viscosity. 

(Continued on page 171) 
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The Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics 


R a) Industrielle Vol. 30 1921 67-7 
There ar numerous ways of rendering textile fabmnes 
aterproot As many as twelve different fundamental meth- 
ods are cited, for more detailed explanation of which the 
reade) referred to the original article. Three of these 
vthods are based on the use of rubber and gutta-percha. 

Side uation Ga 
1. The appleation of rubber or gutta-percha in sheets 
either on or between the fabmnes. 


’ The impregnation of the fabries with a solution 
ot rubber or gutta percha. 
cloth with 


admixed with oils, resins, ete. 


Che umpregnation of mixtures contain- 


| 
ing rubber 

‘) P . 
and 2, are 


The fabries treated according to the methods 1 


generally very resistant to water. Furthermore, they are light, 
but as they possess the disadvantage of being impermeable to 
air they do not allow the evaporation of the perspiration of 
the bach They are easily detected by their odor. Although 


f clothing is not to be recommended, 
for this purpose to a considerable 


making « 


their use for the 


nevertheless they are used 


extent. The fabries manufactured according to method 3 can 
he made absolutely impermeable to water, but they are very 
heavy and are just as impermeable to air and to transpiration 


is those made bv the first two methods 


Waterproofing by Means of Rubber or Gutta-percha 


Silk ais ell a 


cotton and wool ean be rendered waterproo! 


hy means of rubber or gutta-percha, provided the fabric’ poss 


esses a closely woven texture The closeness of the weave is 


consideration in the purchase of the cloth, as 


an important 


the finer the eave, the less of the waterproofing agent will 
he ahsorhbed ! the lower the cost of the product. 

There are two ways of waterproofing textile fabrics and 

the method of procedure is practically as follows: 

lL. A rubb softened by means of hot water, is flat 
tened on the elotl In a very thin coat. After the 
flatten r ron operation and the setting of the 
eoatin he product is vuleanized by calendering, or 
es requent by heating in an air bath. 

2. The fabric e impregnated in closed vessels with a thick 


of rubber in benzene or spirits of turpentine. 


then passes through calenders the cylinders 
ot ich are heated internally with steam. Flexible 
teel blades shear off all excess gum and make the sur 


face of the finished product uniform throughout. 


The thinner the solution of the rubber, the more regular 
will be tl aterproofing of the fabric. But when the thin 
solutions are used it is then necessary to repeat the operation 
severi times and the thinner the solutions, the more times 
must the operation be repeated. Coating machines are used 


The rubber solution is brushed on and is 
distributed evenly over the surface by means of flexible steel 
blades all the excess material. Natural rubber 
gives a clear brown and vuleanized rubber a gray 
These colors can be modified by the use of coloring 


’ 
I 


or this purpose 


vhuch remove 
coating 
coating 
matters 
as for example the Geryer process, use 
rubber waste in the vuleanized condition. The sulphur in the 
rubber is changed into the sulphite by means of a metal such 


Certain 


process “. 


as copper, iron, tin or zine in the presence of a suitable sol- 
vent, such as benzene, toluene or zylene, ete. 

A waterproof cloth can be obtained by interposing a very 
fine layer of rubber or gutta-percha between two strips of 
closely woven fabric, without the use of sizing. The material 
is then passed between heated cylinders. The compression and 
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ealendering serves to cause the two strips of cloth and the 
interposing rubber layer to unite to form a three layered 
fabric. It is well to finish the fabrie by coating it with a 
clear oil varnish on both sides. In this manner, a product is 
obtained which is of the best quality. It is not only imper- 
vious to water but also to gas and is very flexible and light. 
It retains its favorable properties in spite of the effects of 
inclement atmospheric conditions. The very well 
suited for the manufacture of impermeable fabrics used in the 
making of gas balloons. 


process is 


Waterproofing by Means of Mixtures Containing Rubber 

[his process is merely a variation of the preceding one. 
It is used in order to reduce the cost of the finished product, 
which is brought about by replacing the rubber with cheaper 
materials, such as, drying oils, semi-drying oils, tars, asphalts, 
pitches, glycerine, resins, vaseline, heavy hydrocarbons, ete. 
There are many compositions used for this purpose, which are 
described in detail in the original article. 

A very good product is obtained by the use of a mixture, 
containing rubber, linseed oil and red ochre. The fabric poss- 
remarkable resistance to water. When the material 
is soaked in water, it ean be folded up and pressed together 
into the smallest possible volume and kept that way, without 
the least fear of it spoiling. It can also be heated without 
becoming sticky or softening. It does not become brittle when 
exposed to low temperatures and the increase in weight in the 
original material is searcely noticeable. 

The Reworking of Rubber—The Colloid Mill 


La Revue des Produits Che miques 


esses a 


The fact that colloidal chemistry is of prime importance in 
rubber technology has been known for a long time, as the 
latex is probably the most important vegetable colloid used 
in the industries. The application of the colloid mill to the 
regeneration of old rubber is, however, a new development in 
the recent rise of colloidal technology to a point of the highest 
significance both from a technical and an economical stand 
point in numerous chemical industries, among which we can 
include the rubber industries. The colloidial mill is nothing 
more than a grinding apparatus, capable of reducing various 
substances, as for example old rubber, to a fine degree of sub- 
and of converting it into a colloidal solution with 
water or other solvents. Such a mill has invented in 
Germany and used for this purpose. 

Plauson, who has been mainly responsible for the renewed 
interest shown in colloidal chemistry from the practical stand- 
point in the last few years, has patented’a process for re- 
working rubber in a colloid mill. (see British patent 156150). 
The waste rubber is first freed from all fibrous materials and 
then ground in the mill in the presence of water or an organic 
medium, usually benzene or gasoline. The formation of a 
colloidal solution is accelerated by the addition of soap, such 
colloids as gelatine, starch, dextrine albumin or casein or by 
various rubber solvents. The separation of the sulphur is 
facilitated by the addition of the different alkalies, amines or 
ammonium sulphide. Both the free and the combined sulphur 
is separated from the rubber in the colloidal state, or else it is 
removed by means of solvents, while the rubber forms a sort 
of latex. The temperature range, within which the process 
ean be carried out, is from 15 to 120 degrees C. 

It is claimed that the results obtained with this process are 
far superior to those of the regenerative processes now in 
general use in addition to which the cost of working is less. 
The theoretical principle involved is both simple and logical. 
Rubber is a coagulated colloid, that is a gel, and the purpose 
of the colloid mill is to reduce the gel to the state of a sol 
again, that is to bring it back to the latex condition. 


division 
been 
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The Treatment of Iron Molds Used for Making Red Rubber 
Articles 
Gummi-Zeitung, 1921, 643-644 


In using iron molds with certain red rubber mixtures, neither 
tale nor magnesia, which materials are ordinarily used for this 
purpose, can be employed in either powdering the mold or 
n dusting the article itself. A soft soap must be used for this 
purpose. Both the green and the brown soft soaps give good 
results as far as they go, but they possess a disadvantage in 
that they discolor the red article formed. The soap is burnt 
into the rubber and gives it a dark color. The fast-burnt soap 
cannot be removed by hot water. - 

It is possible to remove the outer crust of soft soap on 
red rubber articles by placing them in a suitable apparatus 
vhere the coating is rubbed off by mechanical means, as for 
example by means of stiff brushes. The removal of the thin 
inerustation makes the articles last much longer. If this outer 
incrustation is not removed, very fine fissures soon form in the 
surface. These cracks are scarcely noticeable to the naked eye, 
but soon change into visible fissures. 

The cause of this is found in the inaccurate proportionment 
of the sulphur used for vuleanization. Hence, in the manu- 
facture of red rubber goods it follows as a fundamental rule 
that the vuleanized articles must not contain any traces of free 
sulphur. This is an important point and when the proper care 
is taken to see that only the exact amount of sulphur required 
for vuleanization is used the difficulties with the articles stick- 
ing to the molds and the discoloration of the articles by the 
soaps are eliminated. A good substance to use in smearing 
the molds is an aqueous solution of sodium thiosulphate 
(hyposulphite of soda). This salt is soluble in water at 15 
degrees C and the forms are daubed with this solution, while 
hot. Water glass can be used as well, when it is first diluted 
with water. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Devulcanizing Waste Rubber 


Rubber is devuleanized by means of an emulsoid colloid 
solution in water of tar, pitch, resin, gum or balsam, prefer- 
ably wood tar. The rubber is first ground up and boiled with 
this solution, to which a sulphur solvent such as turpentine 
and a detergent alkaline solution has been added. Any other 
known rubber solvent may be used or else alcohol may be em- 
ployed instead. The boiled rubber is washed and dried, after 
which it can be subjected to any ordinary treatment. Any 
fiber that is contained in the rubber may be separated or 
destroyed in any known way. (British Patent No. 159,987), 


Tire Casings 

In an English patent, issued recently, (159941), yarns or 
threads prepared from viscose are used in the manufacture of 
easings for pneumatic tires. The yarns can be fed from a 
warping frame to rolls and can be coated with rubber or vis- 
cose solution, so that a sheet of adhering yarns is obtained for 
use in building up the tire casing. Light weft threads of cot- 
ton, ete. may be used to hold the yarns in position while they 
are being coated with rubber, by being interwoven with 
the warped viscose yarns. Mixed yarns produced from 
viscose mixed with cotton fibers may also be used. 


Tires 


British patent No. 159608 describes a process of making 
tires, treads, ete. from a composition, containing 25 to 40 
per cent of raw or reclaimed rubber or mixtures and 75 to 60 
per cent of carborundum or a mixture of carborundum and 
other abrasives with sufficient sulphur for vulcanization. The 
earborundum is preferably of the variety known as CC or 20, 
24 or 30 grit. Solid tires or covers may be made from this 
composition or it may be applied on the surface by molding 
or in the form of a band. 





Changes in Plantation Rubber After Storage 


(Continued from page 169) 


The lower grades may also keep in excellent condition for 
several years. In the better types tensile strength and slope 
were generally found unchanged, while the time of cure 
changed less than in first quality rubber, and often showed a 
small increase. The viscosity generally decreased, sometimes 


markedly so. , 








TABLE III. 
Standard 
Sample. Description. Tensile Time of Slope. Viscosity. 
Strength. Cure. 
1441 B December, 1915 .. a Bae 110 36 28 
1508 January, 1919 : Le 1.34 120 35 24.5 
2659 A Uit veem, Jan., 1921 .. 1.34 > 105 36 33 


B id -- 1.86 105 35 85 





We have (not published here) figures for a number of brown 
crepes, including a sample of earth-rubber, which did not de- 
teriorate in 2 years, and for samples of lump and bark kept 


tion, which—especially in such types as washings, bark and 
earth-rubber—is no more than one could expect. 

Crepe from matured rubber showed in the main the same 
behaviour on keeping as first quality crepe; the tensile strength 
and slope remained approximately the same. The rate of 
eure, however, contrary to what was found in first quality 
rubber, generally decreased somewhat; the viscosity lost its 
very high values, and came down to normal or low ones. 
While this rapid curing rubber, on keeping, lost in rate of 
cure, we have given on a former occasion‘ several examples of 
abnormally slow curing rubbers, which, on keeping, showed an 
increase in rate of cure, the same was found for slow curing 
rubber from trees that had had a rest or from the use of for- 
malin. Abnormalities in rate of cure, therefore, in many cases 
show a tendency to return somewhat to the normal on keeping 
the rubber—an interesting fact, as it tends to lessen the var- 
iability of plantation rubber, if kept for some time. 

To show that less careful preparation may result in serious 
deterioration, we add (Table IV.) some figures for samples of 








TABLE Iv. 
Standard 
Sample. Description Tested. Tensile Time of Slope. Viscosity. 
Strength. Cure, 
231 F Good looking smoked sheet from Djambi Nov., 1916 1.44 > 180 87 84 
Nov., 1920 1.38 120 87 11 
231 B Good looking unsmoked sheet from Borneo Nov., 1916 1.42 90 89 17.5 
Nov., 1920 1.038 85 40 11.5 
231 A Unsmoked sheet in fair condition Nov., 1916 1.27 110 89 20 
Nov., 1920 1.15 105 88 9 
231 C Mouldy sheet in bad condition Nov., 1916 1.11 S140 42 11 
Nov., 1920 0.80 1380 44 5 





for two years in a godown, which showed very satisfactory 
keeping qualities. 
Other samples of lower grades showed a distinct deteriora- 


¢ Archief voor de Rubbercultuur IV. (1920), 166, 177, 196, ete, 





native rubber from Borneo and Djambi, of which the first, 
being well prepared, does not show any deterioration after 
four years, while the others lose appreciably in tensile strength 
and viscosity, especially the last one, which showed a very slow 
rate of cure (coagulation with alum?). 
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> 
Production Declines 


Unfavorable trade reports are again 
outnumbering hopeful signs for business 
in the nea 

made of the 
trict in and around 


Manufacturing 


future, according to a survey 


rubber manufacturing dis- 
Akron on June ] 

at 
confined to molded goods, tires and a few 
minor with the tire line showing a 


decided tendens y to drop 


activity present is 


lines, 


In view of this situation, Akron rubber 
again trimming their 
and extending the hours 
of office and other employes who are on 
Just many 
be laid off in the new retrenchment is un- 
determined at present. A reduction in 
working hours and the resumption of the 
former five-day weekly schedule will come 
first, it is said. 

The first impending 
cut in the tire production came two weeks 
ago plants cut 
their output, a few taking drastic steps. 
Original great 
When original 
are coming in steadily, 


manutacturers 
working 


ire 
tore Cs 
how 


salaries. employes will 


rumblings of an 


when some automobile 


equipment tor cars 18 a 
factor in the tire industry 
equipment orders 


the production can be kept at a set figure. 


When these orders drop off, it 18 said, 
tire manufacturers are forced to curtail 
production as the buying power of the 
automobile owning public has not reecover- 
ed from the slump 

No one in Akron is ready to predict 
what the summer months will bring forth. 


ot 
a week or ten days 


There is more or less talk some tac- 


tories closing down fo1 


to take inventory over the July Fourth 
holiday, but no official order for such ac- 
tion has been reported 
There seems to be little doubt, however, 
but that tire production is due for another 
slump. One report says that some com 
panies have maintained production at 
such a hich fiew nearly 75 per cent ot 
the mp that | led its warehouses. 
The recent reduction in the list prices 
of tires | ; uuled stimulate business, 
it is said. One reason for this may be 
found by followi the advertising col 
umns of the d newspapers. Tire 
dealer In mal eities are advertising 
Salt 0 the less kn akes at prices 
we helow ne he established com- 
panies And automobile owners, it is 
pointed out, have followed the lead of the 
reneri pub e in hunting rv bargains 
If the reductions in prices advertised 
by many of the automobile manufacturers 
result in mereased sales of cars, there is 
rodauctiol will be main 


hope that rire | 
tained t 


put greativ exceeds that of 


als say their out 
this time last 
but at the same time tl ey are claim 
15 


busine Ss, eX 


year, 
per cent of the entire auto 
uding Ford 

the 


ing about 


mobil 
J } , . 
But no matter which way trade wind 
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blows, the rubber manufacturers are pre- 
pared. they 
are ready to fill them. It falls 
off, overhead items have already been eut 
to the core so that all that will be neces- 
sary will be to lower production and go on 
the short work-day plan which was in 
vogue during the great part of last winter 
until the demand for tires and other pro- 
ducts again is felt. 

The turning point for the upward swing 
toward normal business must come soon, 
everyone agrees. 


If orders keep eoming in, 
business 


Employes Bid Farewell to Seiberlings 


More than 2,000 Akronites attended the 
farewell party given Saturday evening, 


F. A. SEIBERLING 


by Goodyear employes at Goodvear Hall. 
May 21, to C. W. and F. A. Seiberling. 

The audience was composed not only 
of Goodvear employes, but of men and 
women from all over the city. 

Bronze tablets fittingly imseribed with 
the appreciation of the employes for the 
work performed by the retiring heads of 
the company were presented to them. 

In accepting the gift, Frank A. Seiber- 
ling gave a short resume of the history of 
Goodyear and told of the ideals which had 


actuated him and his brother from the be- 
ginning of the plant 
Charles W. Seiberling asked the same 


co operation on the part of the employes 
with the new management 
heen riven him. 

Local emploves have contributed more 
than $3,000, and Canadian employes over 
£500 toward the an X-Ray 
machine for the Children’s Hospital as a 
memorial to the retiring officials. 

Harry Blythe, manager of the personnel 
department, presided at the meeting. 
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The Rubber Situation in Singapore 


No reliable figures can be obtained as 
to the acreage in rubber in British Malay- 
sia, but it has been unofficially roughly 
estimated that there are 1,250,000 acres 
planted. The world’s visible supply of 
rubber as of February 1 was: 75,000 
tons in America, 56,000 tons in the United 
Kingdom, 80,000 tons in the Middle 
East (Ceylon, F«lJerated Malay Straits 


Settlements, and Netherlands East In- 
dies), 14,000 tons on the continent of 
Europe and afloat, making a total of 


295,000 tons. 

The production of rubber in 1920 (in- 
eluding 315,000 tons of plantation) 
amounted to 360,000 tons, while only 
200,000 tons were consumed. The selling 
price of No. 1 quality rubber is now 
(March, 1921) 38 cents per pound, which 
more than 34 


gives an average of not 
vents per pound for all grades. It is 
doubtful if any estates on the whole 


peninsula can, on restricted outputs now 
in foree, produce rubber at or below that 
figure. 


In October, 1918, the rubber commis- 
sion collected returns from 193 estates, 
and even at that time, and on a full 


output, only 28 estates were producing 


below this cost, and costs of pro- 
duction generally have increased since 
then. The commission made the follow- 


ing analysis of estates according to cost 
of production on a full output: 1 estate, 
5 eents per pound; 33 estates, 


under 25 

over 25 and under cents; 73 
estates, over 35 cents and under 45 cents; 
18 estates, 15 and under 55 


cents; 24 estates, over 55 cents and under 


eents 35 


over cents 


65 cents; 11 estates, over 65 cents and 
under 75 cents; and 3 estates, over 75 
cents per pound. It is therefore clear 


that every estate in the peninsula is pre- 
ducing at a loss. 


Society of Testing Materials to Meet 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials will be held in the New Monterey Ho- 
tel, Asbury Park, N. J., beginning with 
committee meetings on Monday afternoon, 
June 20 and closing with an evening ses 
sion on Friday, June 24. 

In addition to the regular business 
and committee meetings the- gathering 
will be enlivened by a number of enter- 
tainment features. These will inelud 
an informal dance and smoker on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 21 at which time 
the president’s address will be presented. 
The fifth annual golf tournament will be 
held on the afternoon of Friday, June 24 
on the links of the Deal Country Club. 
A tennis tournament will also be held on 
the same date while other entertainment 
features will be scheduled. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


News from the Rubber Metropolis 





Portage in Bankruptcy—Seiberling 


Denies Rumors— Miller Announces 


Changes—Receivership for B. & W.—Goodyear to Close for 
Inventory—Plants to Cut Summer V acations 


Portage in Bankruptcy 
(Special Akron Correspondence ) 

.n involuntary petition in bankruptcy 

; filed against the Portage Rubber Co., 

Barberton, Ohio, in the United States 
I) striet Court in Cleveland on Tuesday, 
May 31. On the same day Judge West- 
enliaver appointed George D. Bates, Ak- 
ron banker, and John W. Maguire, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Portage company, as receivers pending 

e election of trustees, 

The petitioning ereditors were all 
Akron firms and were as follows: Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., $22,266; Adam- 
son Machine Co., $1,250, and the Factory 
Oil Co., $71. Assets of $4,500,000 are 

ven and it is said the company has or- 
ders for tires amounting to approximately 
$5,000,000. Debts aggregating $1,700,000 

re listed in the petition. 

The petition further alleges that an act 

bankruptey was committed when the 
company permitted seizure under a war- 
rant of restraint by Collector of Internal 
Revenue Weiss of all property and assets 
beeause of $30,000 due as excise taxes on 
tires and tubes. In its answer the Portage 
Rubber Co., admits all facts as stated in 
he petition. 

The receivership is of special import- 

ee and significance to the rubber in- 

istry in view of the fact that it was 

reed by claims against the company by 

brie manufacturers who insisted upon 
the eollection of damages for the alleged 
failure of the Portage officials to take 

brie contracted for during the spring 
nd winter of 1920 when the price was 

ractieally double that of today. It is 

ated that these damage claims amount 
to approximately $1,500,000, 

The fact that these manufacturers in- 
sisted upon payment from the Portage 

ymmpany is taken to mean they will pur- 

ie a similar course in dealing with all 
mpanies failing to fulfill contracts. It 
stated that a number of erude 
ibber brokers are in a somewhat similar 
tuation in their relations with tire com- 


s also 


anes, 

In a recently issued statement, Presi- 
ent M. 8. Long, of the Portage Rubber 
_O., said: 

“The company’s present situation was 
brought about largely by the claims made 
gainst it by certain fabrie manufacturers 
or damages for the failure of the com- 
any to take fabric which it was alleged 

had contracted for during the winter 
nd spring of 1920, at a time when the 
rice of fabrie was more than double what 
t is at present. 

“Tf these claims of the fabrie people 
re allowed, the company would suffer a 
oss of more than $1,500,000. which loss 
would more than equal its entire indebt- 
edness, 

“Sinee the early part of last fall the 
officers of the company have been en- 
deavoring to effect a settlement on some 


reasonable basis of these claims of the 
fabric people. A plan had been worked 
out, satisfactory to the company’s bank 
creditors and to practically all its mer- 
chandise creditors, but some of the fabric 
people who are making the largest claims 
against the company, refused to give their 
assent, and it was this condition that 
brought about the filing of the petition in 
bankruptcy against the company and, as 
this proceeding offered the quickest and 
easiest solution of the company’s prob- 
lems, the company will not contest the 
adjudication in bankruptcy. 

“The value of the company’s property 
and assets, under ordinary circumstances, 
would farexceed its admitted indebtedness. 

“The receivers appointed by the Court 
are both men of high standing, one an 
experienced rubber manufacturer and the 
other a well-known banker and business 
man, and I feel sure, if the plant is per- 
mitted to be operated under their manage- 
ment, the interests of the creditors will be 
conserved and the greatest possible 
amount, which I hope will be one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar, paid on every 
legitimate claim.” 


Seiberling Denies Rumors 
(Special Akron Correspondence ) 

Denial has been made at the offices of 
F, A, Seiberling, former president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., that he will 
take over the New Castle Rubber Co., of 
New Castle, Pa., recently purchased for 
$103,500 by R. C. Ellsworth, former see- 
retary to Mr. Seiberling. 

The report gained circulation through 
the fact that Mr. Seiberling was present 
when the sale was made, 

The purchased plant is valued at $500,- 
000 and is considered a good buy despite 
present conditions. 

The property includes two large equip- 
ped factory buildings, seven and one- 
half acres of ground, an office building 
and three dwellings. 


Miller Announces Changes 

(Special Akron Correspondence) 
Announcement has been made of the 
resignations of R. E. Wolcott as assistant- 
eredit manager and of Charles H. Watter- 
man as purchasing agent of the Miller 
Rubber Company. Mr. Wolcott formerly 
was with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


and joined the Miller forces over a year 


ago. Watterman has been with Miller 
for several years. 

H. Parker Lowell who was editor of 
Miller Talk, the factory publication of the 
Miller Rubber Co., also has resigned. He 
is now sales manager of the City Print 
Shop, of Akron. 

A twenty per cent reduction in the office 
personnel of the Miller Rubber Co. is 
taking place this month. The Miller plant, 
it is reported, will operate on a tentative 


basis of 3,000 tires daily until October 1. 


Receivership for B. & W. 
(Special “Akron Correspondence) 

The B. & W. Rubber Co. which last 
year operated a small plant on the out- 
skirts of Akron has been thrown into the 
hands of a receiver through a suit filed 
in common pleas court in Akron. W., T. 
Akers has been appointed receiver and his 
bond fixed at $5,000, 

Action which brought the receivership 
was started by Louis V. Bozner of Akron 
who claims the company owes him $2019.- 
65 for work, labor, commission for the sale 
of stock and for money advanced. He 
was employed as superintendent. 


Goodyear Board of Control Abolished 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

The old board of control at the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. has been abolished 
under the reorganization headed by E. G. 
Wilmer, the recently-elected president. 
This board was established five years ago 
with W. D. Shilts as chairman. Other 
members were H. B. Hamlen, S. A. Falor, 
and W. H. Osburn. Shilts remains as 
assistant secretary of the company under 
the reorganization. 

George A. Einbecker of Milwaukee be- 
comes controller of the company and has 
consolidated much of the work of that de- 
partment. C. L. Weberg and A. F. 
Egglestone will be his assistants. 

Plants Cut Summer Vacations 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

The small forces now maintained in the 
general offices of the big rubber companies 
in Akron have foreed the executives to 
put through orders limiting vacations this 
summer to one week. The usual summer 
vacation heretofore has extended two 
weeks. Not only are vacations cut in 
length, but the new orders also limit the 
number eligible for vacations. 

Goodyear to Close for Inventory 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

Announcement has been made in Akron 
that the East Akron factories of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. will be closed for 
ten days from June 25 to July 5 for the 
observance of the Fourth of July holiday 
and the taking of the semiannual inven- 
tory. Factory employes who are eligible 
for vacations have been asked to take the 
same during the week the plants are 
closed. The general office will continue to 
work during the week, but will be closed 
as usual July 4. 


Steffen with McCreary Tire 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Homer C. Steffen as 
sales manager for the MeCreary Tire & 
Rubber Company, Indiana, Pa. Mr. 
Steffen has been connected with the tire 
industry for a number of years in vari 
ous sales capacities, and is well known 
among the retail trade. 
connected with the MeCreary organiza- 
tion, Mr. Steffen achieved success in both 
wholesale and retail distribution of 
tires, and is now working out plans for 
greater expansion of sales on MeCreary 
hand-built tires and tubes in the east. 


Before becoming 





Temporary Receiver Appointed 


Judge John W. Banks, of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut, on May 24 issued 
an order appointing the City National 
Bridgeport, Conn., temporary 


Bank, of 
receiver of the Kelly Tire & Rubber Co. 
New 

It is the action 


stated that 


creditors 


bout $35,000, 


000 


The Martin Tire & Rubber Co., of New 
Haven, Conn., is the holding company but 
inasmuch as the title to the property and 
all the assets of the corporation are legal- 
ly vested in the Kelly Tire & Rubber Co. 
the application for the receiver was made 
is stated 
that plans for re-financing have been care- 
fully considered and will be put into exe- 


by the latter corporation. It 


eution immediately and it is hoped that 


the receivership may be vacated by Au- 


gust 1. 


Akron-Universal Absorbs Superfix 


At a meeting of the officers and direc- 
tors of the Akron-Universal Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Medina, Ohio, held recently, ar- 
rangements completed whereby the 
Superfix Rubber Co., of Elyria will move 
to Medina and be absorbed by the Akron- 
Universal as soon as the necessary legal 
details can be worked out. 

Under the new arrangement the entire 
Supertix plant was to have been moved to 
Medina June 1, and the manufacture of all 
their products will be in conjunction with 
the Akron-Universal at the latter’s new 
plant. 

The Superfix Rubber Co. are also own- 
a nationally known and advertised 
product, “Superfix”,.tire repair. They 
have “Tufferfix”, an 
identical product of the Medina company. 

E. C, Brandt, inventor of the “Super- 
fix” rubber products, will move to Medina 
and be in charge of the manufacture here. 


were 


ers of 


also been making 


Kaufmann Succeeds Ryckman 


Announcement has been made of the 
dissolution of W. G. Ryckman Co., 
dealers in rubber and erude materials at 
77 Broad St., New York. C. B. Kauf- 
mann is the successor. 


L. A. Duffy, Inc., Moves 


L. A. Duffy, Ine., who recently sue- 
ceeded Duffy & Sears, has moved from 
133 Front St. to 15 William St., New 
York. 


Duplex Tire to Build 


Excellent shipping facilities and the 
proximity to zine oxide plants are given 
as the reasons for locating in Joplin, Mo., 
by the Duplex Tire & Rubber Company, 
the incorporation of which was accom- 
plished May 21. The company has an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000, it was 
said by officials of the company. 


Haven, Conn., under $1,000 bond. 
was taken 
in order to preserve assets and protect 
The obligations of the com- 
pany are given as being approximately 
$140,000 with contingent liabilities of a- 
The factory and equip- 
ment is conservatively appraised at $850,- 
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Wildman Plant Contracts Awarded 


An announcement has been made by the 
Wildman Rubber Company through its 
president, W. W. Wildman, that the con- 
tract for the first unit of its $1,000,000 
tire plant had been awarded to the Bay 
City Stone Company, work to start at 
once upon the building, which will be eree- 
ted upon the company’s site of sixty-three 
acres at Bay City, Mich. 

The building will be rushed to comple- 
tion at the earliest possible time so as to 
have the plant in full operation by fall, 
according to Mr. Wildman. 

When completed, the Wildman Rubber 
Company will have a capacity of 2,500 
tires and 5,000 tubes a day. The tubes 
will be principally of the new invention 
of Mr. Wildman, the self sealing inner 
tube. The local plant will have ample 
room for expansion should the business 
warrant it. All future additions that 
may be made to the present contemplated 
building can be made without interrupting 
the work in the slightest degree owing to 
the construction of the buildings. 


A site of six acres at the corner of 
Seventh and Oliver streets has been ac- 
quired and according to R. W. Crissey, 
president of the company, a brick and 
steel factory 300 by 100 feet will be 
erected. In addition to this building there 
will be structures for housing a 
plant, offices and laboratory. 


power 


Traffic Representatives to Meet 


Traffic representatives of manufactur- 
ing companies which distribute their pro- 
ducts through public merchandise ware- 
houses will meet in convention at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 
16 and 17, 

The convention will be held under the 
auspices of the Shippers’ Warehousing 
and Distributing Association, which was 
organized at Chicago a year ago for the 
general purpose of effecting standardiza- 
tion and simplification of forms, doeu- 
ments, practices, rules and regulations in 
the business relationship between the man- 
ufacturers and the public warehouse in- 
dustry. FRE 

Uniformity, overages and _ shortages, Goodyear Bonds Offered 
taxation on stocks in warehouses, methods 
of billing, systems of reporting of stocks— 
these will be some of the general subjects 
which will be diseussed at the Pittsburgh 
convention. Solution of the various 
problems with which shippers are con- 
fronted in distributing products from fac- 
tory through the public warehouse to re 
tailer and consumer will work toward cut- 
ting down the costs of distributing. 

Manufacturing companies which route 
goods through warehouses are eligible to 
membership in the Shippers’ Warehousing 
and Distributing Association, and their 
representatives will be welcomed at the 
Pittsburgh convention regardless of whe- 
ther they join the organization. Details 
regarding the convention may be obtained 
by addressing the secretary, Kent B. 
Stiles, 239 West 39th Street, New York. 


Notice has been sent to both the common 
and preferred stockholders of the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Company, calling 
their attention to their right to subscribe 
to the company’s $27,500,000 ten-year § 
per cent, sinking fund debentures, due 
May 1, 1931, with common stock attached, 
at 99 and accrued interest. 

At the offering price the debentures 
would yield 8.80 per cent. if held until 
maturity, when they are to be paid at 110 
and interest. The debentures entitle the 
holders to receive on and after May 1, 
1922, voting trust certificates for common 
stock without par value at the rate of one 
share for each $100 face amount of deben 
ture bonds. 

The entire $27,500,000 debenture bonds 
have been underwritten by a group ot 
banks and investment dealers, subject to 
this prier right of subscription by the 
stockholders. 

The company reports that for the last 
week in May sales to dealers were the 
largest since January, and casing sales 
showed 50 per cent, increase over the aver- 
age sales for the same months in Febru- 
ary, Mareh and April, while tube sales 
were 40 per cent. greater. 


New York Rubber Promotes Palmer 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Walter E. Palmer as 
secretary of the New York Rubber Co., 
84-86 Reade St., New York. Mr. 
Palmer has been for the last twenty-one 
years in the plant at Beacon. He suc- 
ceeds Henry Montgomery who recently 
resigned. H. A. Daggett Incorporates 

(Special Trenton Correspondence) 

H. A. Daggett Company, Inc., of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has been incorporated at 
Trenton, N. J. with $100,000 capital to 
deal in rubber. The incorporators are 
Cornelius A. Cole, of Hackensack, N. J.; 
Robert A. Van Voorhis, of Jersey City, 
and Arthur R. Oakley, of Pearl River, 
_ a 


Connecticut Rubber Plants Close 


Notices have been posted in all of the 
rubber factories at Naugatuck, Conn., 
that, beginning May 26 they will be 
closed for a period of five weeks, and 
that upon resuming operation the first 
ticket will be made on July 5. The fac- 
tories are those of the G. I. R. Rubber 
Glove Company, footwear department, 
carton department and sundries depart- 
ment, and the factories of the G. M. R. 
Shoe Company. These companies em- 
ploy about seventy per cent of the adult 
population of the place, and for some 
time past the plants have been operated 
only four days a week. Lack of orders 
is given as a reason for curtailment. 


Smith Chemical Moves 


The Smith Chemical & Color Company, 
Incorporated, has announced its removal 
from its office at 116 Nassau st. to a more 
commodious location, 257-259 Water st. 
corner of Peck Slip, New York City, 
where their enlarged offices and ware- 
house will be located. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


News from the Trenton Manufacturers 


Trenton Plants Increase Output—-Joseph Stokes Operating in Canada—Re- 
ceiver for Trent Rubber—Robert E. Oakley Dies—Climax 
Rubber Incorporated—Karl G. Roebling Passes Away 


Trenton Plants Increase Output 


Special Trenton Corre spondence ) 


he Trenton rubber manufacturers are 

experiencing a boom in the tire and tube 

industry and expect conditions to grad- 

improve Two of the Trenton 
plants are working night and day, 

he Aeme Rubber Manufacturing Com- 

pany is operating its plant night and day. 

ke care ot the orders. Day employes 

orking fifty-five hours a week, while 

ight crew is working fifty hours a 

The 


story addition, 90 by 


recently erected a 
0) feet and this 
to the manufac- 
The tire depart- 


company 


used exclusively 
} 


} 
mouideda 


ne 


hose. 


is being operated at 10 per cent cap 
while 100 hands ar employed on the 
=} ltt 
Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing 
{ panv is also beine ope rated day and 
ad s produc on amounts to prac 
L000 tomopile tires a day This 
! s employing about 500 men on 
e A Rubber Company is operat 
) ‘ ne One of the oth 
( r s¢ e of Tue Ri 
coneern as behind in orders 
prospects for the futur 
rood Uh Aja Company has 
hie rest tire plants in this se« 
Zee Zee Rubber Company, with a 
Yardville, N. J., has nearly doub 
e output and the concern expects to 
ore hands at work shortly. The 
el salesmen in the employ of the 
Zi ompany report orders increasing 
New Jersey Standardizes Hose 
\) 7 ead ( 1 
e New Jersey Fire Chiet’s Associa- 


has endorsed a standard thread for 
hose in order that one municipality 

in ease of fire. The 

he with a diameter of 3-1/16 inches and 
seven and a half threads to an inch, 

ich is said to be the standard set by 
United States government, was favor- 


aid another 


Joseph Stokes Operating in Canada 

Special Trento Correspondence 

lhe new plant of the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Company, Limited, has been com- 
pleted at Welland, Ontario, Canada, and 
is now in operation. The plant was erec- 
ted at a cost of $250,000 and is the first 
and only building to be designed, con- 
structed and equipped for the manutac- 
ture of hard rubber products in Canada. 

The plant, which was erected by the 
Karno-Smith Company, Trenton, N. J., 
is situated on eight acres of land that were 
laid out for future expansion. The buil- 
ding is constructed of brick, steel and tim- 
ber. It is 160 feet long and 60 feet in 
width, with a coal pocket and trestle over- 


head which connect with a siding of the 
Grand Trunk & Wabash Railroad. The 
building was designed for its particular 
purpose and constructed in such a modern 
manner that requires only the minimum 
rate of insurance, All the machinery is 
of modern design. The Canadian Com- 
pany is the outgrowth of the Joseph 
Stokes Rubber Company of Trenton and 
has the same officers as the Trenton con- 
cern, but its affairs are entirely separate 
and apart from the Trenton concern, It 


has a charter granted by the Dominion 
government, 
Receiver for Trent Rubber 

The United States District Court has 
authorized John O. Bigelow, of Newark, 
N. J., receiver of the Trent Rubber Com 
pany to dispose of the company’s plant, 
equipment, ete., at publie sale at the 
actory, Enterprise avenue, Trenton, N. 


The 
assets of the companv as 


and 


22 sale will 


J., on Wednesday, June 22. 


1? 
comprise all the 


an entirety and as rolng concern 


includes all formulae, trade nat vood 


1! 


Hes, 
insurance 


finished 


water rights, and accounts, 


policies, furniture and fixtures, 


goods, goods in process of manufacture, 


machinery, automobiles, raw material, ete. 


appointed H. A. 


When the receiver 


Ludeke, president of the company, con 
tended that the corporation was solvent, 
but that because of inability to get its 
plant in operation at the time desired it 
ost considerable trade. I. A. Worth 


ington, of Trenton, is vice-president of the 
company, and E. H. Unkles, of Trenton, 
secretary-treasurer. The company 
in May, 1919, under 
Atlas Tire & Rubber 
its name to the 

The company 


was 
the 
Com 


incorporated 
the 
pany and 
Trent Rubber Company. 


name ot 


later changed 


manufactures tires and has a plant erected 


at a cost of $320,719. 


Deceased 


Robert E. Oakley 
Trent 


Special i Correspondence 


Robert Edward Oakley, who for a num- 
ber of years was associated with his bro- 
thers, Clifford H. and Lawrence M,. Oak- 
ley in the rubber business, died recently 


at his home 92 Deutz avenue, Trenton, 
N. J. He is survived by a wife and one 
son and daughter, The interment was 


at Trenton, N. J. 


Incorporates 


Correspondence) 


Augeron Co. 


(Special Trenton 


The Augoreon Co., of Passaic, N. J., has 
been incorporated at Trenton, N. J., with 
$1,000,000 capital stock to deal in rubber, 
lumber and coke. The incorporators are 
Dudley L. Gordon and Thomas A, Hop- 
kins, of Passaic, and Joseph S. Connelly, 
of Providence, R. I. 































































































Karl G. Roebling Passes Away 
(Special Trenton Correspondence) 

Karl G. Roebling, president of the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company, and secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Woven Steel 
Hose & Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., 
dropped dead while playing. golf at the 
Spring Lake, N. J., Country Club on 
May 29. Death was due to apoplexy. 
Funeral services were held at his late 
home, 211 West State street, Trenton, N. 
J., the interment being in the Roebling 
family plot at the Ewing, N. J., cemetery. 

Mr, Roebling had been a sufferer from 
nervous trouble for some time. Last fall 
he took a long sea trip along the coast of 
South Americe and returned much im- 
proved. He is survived by a widow and 
three children. 

Mr. Roebling was born in Trenton, July 
7, 1873. He was educated in the public 
schools and took a preparatory 
at the Lawrenceville school. He 
was graduated from Prineeton University 
in the class of 1894, Following the death 


college 


course 


of his father, Ferdinand W. Roebling, 
four years ago he was made president of 
the John A. Roebline’s Sons Company 


Hle was a director in a number of indus 


trial coneerns and was a member of many 


elubs 


William J. B. Stokes 


“ 7 ( 


Dangerously 


Wilham J. B. Stokes, president of the 
Home Rubber Company, treasurer of the 
Thermoid Rubber Company, and vice 


president of the Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Trenton, N, J., was 
with para on May 29 at home, 
219 West State street. Trenton, N. J. 


His condition is reported as being serious. 


Company, stricken 


his 


Vsis 


This is the seeond stroke he has suffered. 
He but final 


ly recovered and was able to attend to his 


as stricken some time ago 


many business interests again. 


Climax Rubber Incorporated 


Special Trenton Corresp 


Ne 


Jersey has been incorporated with $1,000, 


The Climax Rubber Company ot 


O00 capital stock to deal in rubber woods. 
The incorporators are J. Phillip 
Newark, N. J.; William J. Gilbredsm and 


Rarr, 


W. S. Rexford, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
United & Globe Receives Order 
Nypecial Trento Corresponde 


Globe Com- 


pany 


United & Rubber 
has been fortunate in receiving the 
contract for a large order of rubber fire 
hose that has increased the working ¢a- 
pacity of that department at a time when 


the rubber industry was regarded as 
somewhat dull. The contract was for 
38,000 feet of hose from the city of 


Philadelphia and will be used by the fire 
department of that city. It is the regula- 
tion size fire hose manufactured by the 
Globe company and being used by many 
cities throughout the United States. 
John S. Broughton, president of the 
Globe Rubber company, states that the 
hose department of his concern is now 
operating 100 per cent capacity. 
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News of the Rubber Association 
Rubber Association Committees Meet—To Compile Statistics on Rubber 


Sundries Industry 


L.C.L. Rating Reduced Changes in Ratings 


on Rubber Manufactured Products 


Veet 


committee 


Rubber Association Committees 


\ meeting of the exeentive 


of the Rubber Sundries Manufacturers’ 
Division « the Rubber Association of 
\merten as held on Tuesday morning, 
Mav 3, and the meeting of the division 

held on the afternoon of the same 
dav at the Yale Club. New York. The 


Rubber Band, Pa king and Shipping and 


Membersh p Commuttees submitted re 
ports and othe subjects ot interest to 
rubber sundries manufacturers were dis- 


ommittee of the Rubber 
which was appointed 
work of that 
Rubber Association 
Mav 19, to complete 


eussed The sub-« 


Sundries Division, 
to progress the statistical 
Divi 


othees on 


met at the 


Thursday 


its activities in preparing the proper 
form for use in the contemplated statis- 
tical work 

The executive committee of the Tire 


Manufacturers’ Division held its regular 
monthly meeting on Wednesday, May 11, 
at the assomation offices A number of 
Important 


matters were discussed. 


\ meeting of the executive committee 
of the Foreign Trade Division was held 
at the Yale ¢ Friday, May 20. The 


as oiven over to a lengthy dis 


lub or 


session W 


eusion of the activities of that divis‘on 
and the work of the Foreign Trade Bu 
rean of the associatior 

The Specification Committee, of the 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturer’s 
Division met on Friday, May 20, at the 


association office and devoted the whole 
day to the consideration of a large num- 
ber of routine matters. 

The recently appointed Crude Rubber 


Committee of the association met on May 
18th, and it being the first meeting of the 
definite action taken 
vas given over to the econ 


committee, no Was 
and the sess'on 
work of the com- 


sideration of the future 


mittee 


To Compile Statistics on Rubber Sundries 
Industry 

An sub-committee of the 

Rubber Sundries Manufacturers’ Division 


eeting ot a 
of the assomiation was held recently, and 


! used in a statistical service 


orms tH he 


for that division were prepared. 
The forms have been transmitted to the 
j ittee of the Division 
lation that they be 
used in the beginning with the 
month of May, 1921, and it is believed 
the Exeeutive Committee will 
to all members that they participate. 
I'he pinr the monthly 
f total 


compilation ot heures respecting 


BE xeeutive Lomn 
with the 


recommene 


work 


recommend 


eonten plates 


inventory, production and shipments, of 
the following articles bands: bulbs and 
bulb svringes; cushions, invalid and 
operating: catheters; colon tubes; gloves, 
dipped and hand-made; rectal tubes; 
stomach tubes; fountain syringes; water 
bottles 
L.C.L. Tire Rating Reduced 
The Consolidated Classification Com- 


mittee, carriers throughout 
the country in freight classification ques- 
tions, has granted the application of the 
Traffie Committee of the association for 
a rednetion in the rating applicable on 
pneumatic tires in less than carloads in 
paper wrapped bales or bundles from 
one and one-half times first elass to first 
class, to become effective on or about July 
20, 1921, in Official and Western Classi- 
fication Territories. 

The Southern Classification Committee 
having direct charge of th's question in 
the South has presented a similar propo- 
sal to southern lines for their approval. 

Members of the Association will be 
kept in close touch with developments 
in the question in southern territory. 


representing 


Changes in Ratings on Rubber Manufactured 
Products 

As a result of hearings held by the 
Consolidated Freight Classification Com- 
mittee, representing carriers in all freight 
territories, the following changes in 
ratings on rubber manufactured products 
will made effective, to the extent 
shown below, on or about July 20, 1921. 

Old Worn-Out Tires—Under the 
classification specifications, old worn-out 
tires returned to factories when in bun- 
dles of more tires, have been 
accorded fourth elass rating. Because of 
the impracticability of bundling large, 
heavy tires, the Consolidated Classifica- 
tion Committee establish rating of 
fourth class applicable in all territories 
scrap tires, each weighing 
50 pounds or over, when shipped loose. 

Rubber Shoddy Rubber). 

There is of 
rubber shoddy in less than carloads be- 
and the consolidated 
classification now requires this article to 
be shipped in bales, barrels or 
boxes but the Official Classification Com- 
mittee will establish regulations permit- 
ting the shipment of rubber shoddy in 
than bet ween points in 
Official Classification territory (1.e., 
points east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio rivers), when shipped in 
rolls or slabs. 

Rubber Covered Rollers. 
classification for rollers 
covered with new composition or rubber 
are second on shipments in any 
quality. As a heavy movement of these 
articles has developed in carloads between 
points in official classification territory, 
the Official Classification Committee has 
agreed to the establishment of a carload 
rating on these articles of fourth class, 
with minimum earload weight of 30,000 
pounds. 

Monthly Mechanical Goods Statistics Started 

Those members of the Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Manufacturers’ Division of the 
association who have signified their 
willingness to participate in the statisti- 
plan the value of 


he 


or 


two or 


will 


on so-ealled 


(Reclaimed 


considerable movement 


tween factories, 
bags, 


earloads 


less 


The present 


specifications 


class 


sales 


covering 


eal 
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shipments of various mechanical rubbe 
goods and the. consumption of ra 
material involved thereby, have bee 
requested to forward their report cove: 


ing the month of April to the associatio 


office mm order that the work might | 


progressed as speedily as possible. 


New Plant for Paul Rubber 


The Paul Rubber Company of Chicago, 
is erecting a new manufacturing unit 
in Salisbury, S. C., for the production of 
automobile tires, and ultimately bicyel 
tires and hard rubber goods. The new 
building will be 265 x 60 feet, with tw 
wings going back about one hundred 
feet, and one story in height. It will be 
of steel and brick construction and wiil 
be furnished with modern equipment 
throughout. 

The company at present is operating a 
factory in Chicago, but when the South- 
ern factory is in operation the main 
headquarters of the organization will be 
located there. New tires will be produced 
at Salisbury, while the Chicago plant will 
turn out rebuilt tires. 

A daily output of 500 tires and 1,000 
tubes is designed for the Salisbury unit, 
with one shift working. Officers of the 
eompany are M. W. MeConnell, presi- 
dent; E. MeConnell, vice-president and 
treasurer; and M. L. Miller, secretary 
In addition to the officers, directors of tl 
company are W. C. Maupin and W. 
MeDaniels, of Salisbury. 


Thermoids Enter New Combine 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., of Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturers of the Thermoid 
universal joint, has affiliated with the 
Detroit Pressed Steel Co., Disteel Whe: 
Division. The Thermoid Company will, 
under the agreement, manufacture th: 
flexible fabric dises used in the joint, and 
the Detroit Pressed Steel Co. will mak 
the metal part of the joint. The latter 
company will also take care of the as 
sembling and the sales of the product. 
Oil 


New Frictioning 


The Condensite Company of Americ: 
Bloomfield, N. J., has recently sent out 
to the rubber trade an eighteen pag 
booklet entitled, “Halowax in the Rubb: 
Industry” in which the properties o 
Halowax Oil are forth. This is 
preparation used in the treatment o 
fabric to improve the “frictioning” « 
bonding of rubber to it. 


set 


The Condensite Company has sper 
considerable time in laboratory exper 
mentation in order to work out a sul 
stance that would add to the life of 


tire fabric. The action of this oil is sai 
to soften the rubber, so that it penetrate 
the fabrie structure with great ease. Th 
life of the fabric is increased by limitin: 
the tendency of the fibers to saw or eu 
each other, as is the ease in tires wher 
the fibers are constantly flexed. 

Copies of this booklet will be furnishe: 
tire manufacturers and others who ma‘ 
be interested, by addressing the Conden 
site Company of America, Bloomfield 


N. J. 
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Personals of the Trade 


Graham Factory Manager for Mason—Hudson Stockholders Elect—Schrader 
Promotes Geil—Hendricks Heads Publicity Club—Star Rubber 





Personnel Changes 


Graham Factory Manager for Mason 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., of Kent, 
Ohio, has recently appointed T. G. Gra- 


im to the position of factory manager of 


e tire division. Mr. Graham has had 
ide and practical experience in the man- 
facture of tires and has been exceedingly 





T. G. Grawam 


uecessful in similar positions he has held 
throughout the industry. 

Mr, Graham’s initial experience in the 
tire industry was obtained with the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. where he was 
identified with the service department. 
While with that firm he took a factory 
course and after a short time spent in the 
sales division he was transferred to the 
mechanical experimental department and 
later to the tire experimental department. 

After leaving Goodyear he became iden- 
tified with the Falls Rubber Co., of Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, as production manager. 
From there he went to the Inland Rubber 
Co., of Chicago, as factory manager, a 
position he held prior to joining the 
Mason forces. 


Hudson Stockholders Elect 


The first annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Hudson Tire & Rubber Cor- 
poration, Yonkers, N. Y. was held Mon- 
day evening, May 16, 1921, about 200 of 
the 1200 stockholders being present in 
person, 

The corporation was incorporated on 
April 19, 1920, with a capitalization of 
$1,000,000, and a statement submitted at 
the meeting by the treasurer showed that 
40,982 shares of stock had been sold and 
that the net worth of the corporation as of 
April 30, last, was $504,310, It was also 
reported that work on the factory build- 


ings was progressing satisfactorily and months ago. 


Fred W. Morgan Passes Away 


that the corporation would be producing 
tires some time this summer. 

The three directors of the concern were 
re-elected for the ensuing year by unani- 
mous vote and at the directors’ meeting 
the following officers were elected: Wil- 
liam M. Doucette, president; Harry B. 
Seymour, vice-president and treasurer; 
Ulrich Wiesendanger, secretary. 





Schrader Promotes Geil 


The policy of A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
of advancing to positions of trust young 
men whom they have specially trained in 
their own organization has resulted in the 
appointment of Harry E. Geil to the post 
of manager of the Schrader Chicago 
office. Mr. Geil entered the employ of 
the Schrader firm in March 1916 as a 
junior clerk in the accounting department. 
Upon evidence of unusual executive abil- 
ity he was transferred to the order depart- 
ment and from there was promoted to the 
assistant-manager’s office. 

He enters upon his new duties after in- 
tensive training in this later position, and 
is thus equipped to carry out the idea of 
efficient service to customers which 
characteristic of the Schrader house. 


is 





Diamond Holfast Directors Elected 


W. W. Griffin, president of the Griffin 
Construction Company, and G. E, Russell, 
president, Russell Electric Company, were 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Diamond Holfast Rubber Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., at its monthly meeting. With 
the addition, the board now consists of H. 
I. Diamond, Herman Ditt, W. W. Griffin, 
G. E. Russell, S. B. Turman, C. A. Tap- 
pan and G. W. White, all prominent At- 
lanta business men, 


Elisha Stout Dies 
Special Trenton Correspondence) 
Elisha Stout, formerly associated with 
the Lambertville, N. J., Rubber Company, 
died at his home at Asbury Park, N. J., 
on May 8 at the age of 83 years. Mr. 
Stout was a pioneer rubber man and was 
connected with the Lambertville Company 
for a number of years, having been paten- 
tee of the famous “Snag Proof” rubber 
boot. During the Civil War he served 
in the navy. He is survived by five 
daughters. Mr. Stout quit the rubber 
business some years ago and removed 
from Lambertville to Asbury Park. 


Hendricks Heads Publicity Club 

George B. Hendricks, publicity director 
for the Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., was elected president of 
Springfield, Mass., Publicity Club at the 
annual meeting in Hotel Highland. Mr. 
Hendricks, elected vice-president last year, 
has served as acting president since the 
resignation of Arthur T. Gary a few 





Star Rubber Personnel Changes 

On account of ill health and the immed- 
iate necessity of rest from active duties, 
O. L, Weaver, who has been connected 
with the Star Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. since its organization, tendered his 
resignation as sales manager to the board 
of directors, effective June 1st. 

A. G. Partridge, formerly vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, of Akron, 
assumed the office of vice-president and 
sales manager of the Star Rubber Com- 
pany on that day. 

Mr, Weaver will continue as a director 





A. R. PArtripGe 


and secretary of the company and ren- 
der such assistance to Mr. Partridge as 
his health will permit. 


Fred W. Morgan Passes Away 

Fred W. Morgan, founder of the firm 
of Morgan & Wright, manufacturers, 
died suddenly May 27 of angina pectoris 
at his home, 2678 Washington boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Morgan was born in New York 
Mareh 20, 1854, and came to Chicago for- 
ty-five years ago. He became interested in 
rubber and his experiments in manufac- 
turing tires resulted in the founding of 
the firm of Morgan & Wright. His 
partner was Rufus Wright who died some 
vears ago. After years of successful bus- 
iness at May and Lake streets, the firm 
of Morgan & Wright changed hands and 
beeame identified with United States 
Rubber Company. 

He is survived by his widow Mrs. Mary 
Wright Morgan, the daughter of his 
former partner; two daughters, Mrs. R. 
E. Watrous and Mrs. C. A. Tilt, and two 
sons, Ernest and Hiram. 


Ball Joins Vanderbilt Forces 

John M. Ball, formerly chemical engin- 
eer with the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Passaic, N. J., has taken up sales work 
with the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 50 
East 42nd Street, New York, manufac- 
turers of compounding ingredients for the 
rubber trade. 
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Death of A. G. Batchelder 

In the tragic death of Amos G. Batch- 
elder, chairman of The 
American Automobile Association, in the 
airplane accident Morgantown, Md., 
May 2 the 


loses one of its most ardent and capable 


executive 


near 


on 5, rood roads movement 


Altenburg Tire Equipment Changes 


The Altenbure Tire 


which recently erected , 7 


0., 


Equipment ( 
actorv in Daven 


Vy an 


company ’ 


reorganized. 
with the 
becomes president and sales manager and 
Ralph P 


ager of the Moline Plow Co. is vice-presi- 


port, lowa, has heen 
Sears, 


tor tour ve 


ars 
Haves, production sales man 


dent and general manager. 


advocate The work he did in helping 
the passage of the Federal Aid Road Aet 
in 1916 gained him general recogenti*ion 
throughout the ecountr his act brought 
Tie frovernmen?! nro road building atter 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


Kelley with California Goodyear 


Milton S. Kelley has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber company of California, 
Angeles, succeeding D. J. Koonce, 
signed to enter another line of 
Mr. Kelley is a certified public accoun- 
tant of the state of California. Five 
vears ago he beeame connected with the 
firm of Price, Waterhouse & Co., and left 
them early in 1920 to accept the position 
the 


ot ( 


Los 
re- 
business. 


accountant 
Tire & 


o! executive ol Goodyeat 


Rubber Company ‘alifornia. 


As assistant treasurer he now has charge 
otf accounting both in the general offices 
at Los At relLes and in the thurtes prane! 
iffices in the We 1 Nort! es 
Rubber Exposition Opens 
| ‘ eS i y S 
B Pe ( 
P ! 
my 14 OO 
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Inter ocking I le SUILS 
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Kelly Heads Quaker City Tire Sales 
I he (juaker C1t\ Rubber Lo., |? ‘ 
ry Pa recentiy announeed rit ) 
iM tment ot KF N Kelly to } positiol 
ot director ol the tire sales d Vision \ 
W. Thomas will be associated with M1 


the market 
Announcement 


Ne 


Kelly in ing of the company’s 
also | uc To 


produc ts. 


LS 


the effect that York ofhees Heel 
opened at 1664 Broadway. 
Batavia Moves New York Offices 


The New York of the 
Rubber Co., formerly located at 562 Pith 
Ave., have been recently removed 0 
East 42nd St. M. H. Bochow, president 
of the company, will make his headquar 
ters at this address. 


othees Batavia 


te 
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Tapping Restrictions Proposed 
Persistent rumors are current to the j 
effect that a six months total restriction | 


of tapping will be proposed with a view 
of furnishing opportunity for the dis- 
posal of as large a part as is possible of 
the enormous visible supply of rubber. 
A. T. Macer writing in the London Fi- 
nancial News Says: 

“Tt evident that action must 
he taken to stop the ‘rot’ in the rubber 
industry in addition to the limited re- 


striction scheme of the Rubber Growers’ 


is some 


Association which has been in foree since 
Noven her iast. Tl Is scheme imposes 
voluntary restriction of crop, among the 
signatories, to 75 per cel ( the estim: 
ted erop. A restrict to I e had effeet 
should have beet » not less than 50 per 
et ot the ist ( : Diseussi s 
re me 0 r Ss tk ttemptin 
) } ete ess nm ng a pe! 
o ‘ +; eurt: ’ ‘ » LOO or 
150 pounds yp ( ot he 
el > ] 
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New Rubber Brokerage Firm 
Horn & Leavitt is th me or a me 
fir of erude rubber brokers hich is 
now loeated at 50 Broad St Ne York 
Frederick J. Horn wa for a number of 
vears with the erude rubber department 
of W. R. Graee & Co., in both New York 
and Akron and was at on time with 
Fred Stern & Co., Akron. Edward W. 


Fred Stern & 
was identified with 


\ } 


ATOnN. 


Leavitt was formerly wit] 
Co. and prior to that 


the B. F. Goodri h Co. in 


Martin Tire Moves 

The Martin Tire Corporation, 
executive offices were formerly located at 
130 West 52nd St., New York, has re- 
moved to new quarters on 51st St., which 
is directly in the rear of their 
location. 


Offices 


whose 


former 








Manufactured 


New York, June 4, 1921. 
\ssuming that the tire business normal- 
represents 77 per cent of the rubber 
nufacturing industry of this country, 
expansion this year rests entirely on 
rress in the automotive trade. Auto 
ile manufacturing has undoubtedly 


increasing this Spring, and by the 


e Summer rots by \ ill have made a 
ereditable show n2 atter the severe 
ression of 1920. 
S not ( | il Tires owevel 
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{UTOMOBILE TIRES 
lt is as vet too ear ‘ lve the effect 
the euts in tire prices which took place 
ing May The mnbtie has searcely 
ested ther and to ; rtala exte 
not taken them senously  beeause 
“evyp” dealers hav ven selling tires 


many months at low levels. 


\t any rate the reduction has not resul 


1 in more buying, and the publie aoes 


seem to be convineed that pr.ces are 


enough. The dealer is buy ne row 
nd to mouth, a dozen or so tires at a 
e, and by doing so js increasing the 
delivery eost, to the mannvactnrer. 
An executive of one of the larwe Akron 
re companies, who visited New York 
during Memorial Day weex-end, discussed 
he situation with the representative 0% 
E RUBBER AGE. The fecling nm Akron, 
as rather, that tire production would 
decline further during the summer, he 
said. The distributing end of the tire 
business had been so clogged up during 
the Winter and Spring months that there 
was no incentive to speed up production 
prevailing low prices. Most of the 
large tire companies are still tied up with 
contracts for raw materials at peak prices 

































































Rubber Goods 


which will run through most of 1921 and 
it will be a long time before lower pro- 
duction costs will be achieved. At this 
rate a shortage of good tires is anticipa- 
ted by the end of the Summer 

The process of re-financing is entail 
ing much hardship for some companies. 
Most of the tire makers are coming 
through in good shape, but there are many 
formidable obstacles vet to be overcome 
1 +4 4 ] 


: : 
perore theyv are out o ne woods and the 


VECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


The mechani hh rade has iled 
To eu l ( rie ( lini ot business non 
mally nsacted d this time o tie 
Vea There } ( ( ! ! ( — Ces 
thie OD} ef ! Yr OP tion ( ll 
to the dras des es In marke ue 
| r ( eu CS ! he Prey nu ‘ 

l stl ( ie ( oO! 
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! $0 e- hose ng 
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? ! ? ~ 
! . ~ rie 1 le ole 

full blast tl Sprine d on d 
! d oO! Het nd ) ekn nas Per 
Ii ad rol His oOnures 

ty rae! LLOsé ( Col ~ (¢ Tie 
mreht spot this .seaso Manufacturer 

been pushing this line, but there has 
been keen compet ! irnished by mx 
ehanical goods concerns who usually get 
into the hose manutacturine business 
when other mechanicals re au 


The demand for fire hose has been. pick 
ing up, but conditions are still unsettled. 
As an imstanee of the shakiness of the 
market, a recent bid of the New York 
City Fire Department for extensive sup 
ples of double jacket hose was quoted ror 
as high $1.50 per foot and as low as 59 
cents per foot. Many quotations were ab- 
solutely below cost, according to some ot 
the “old-line” concerns, and the keen com- 
petition for the business has tended to 
keep things somewhat depressed. 

In the meantime, the demand for brake- 
hose on the part of the railroads has 
undergone an almost complete stoppage. 
The railroad repair shops have been shut 
down for more than four months in many 
cases, and the various lines have been op- 
erating on their reserve stocks of equip- 
ment. 

The absence of railroad buying has 
been a serious handicap to the resumption 
of normal activity in meechanicals. Manu- 
facturers who usually sell a large part of 
their production to the roads have found 
this factor entirely out of the market for 
supplies. Railroad operatives assert 
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that with the falling off in the number of 
ear loadings their need for equipment 
has dwindled proportionately. Close 
students of the situation, however, attri- 
bute the restricted buying to the pending 
labor adjustments. When these become 
effective the roads will re-open their re 
pair shops, and increase their operations 
gradually. There will be more need for 
belting and for air-brake hose. But the 


present situation re? ins, one of artifi 


e1alhy restricted demand and abundant 
supph " 
The depression still ruling in the auto 
otive ndustrv has resulted in a de 
cre sed dem nd or i rd 1 bbe it ) 
vile eceessories \ la ‘ part ¢ the 
ry ( wteryvy casin bi nes ! ~ lrop 
ped away, and is not likely to return unti 
There a consid rable recovery in auto 
obil anufacturing. 


RUBBER FOOTH EAR 


\lthough the actual selling season fo 
heavy rublh r tootwear has been over To! 
. { ( I hi ( ive pustiie | 
? essive sale ¢ paign Tor ul Ss 
tuubber shoes and athleti rootweal In 
contrast with the slack demand for storm 
shoes during the mid winter months. the 

orable weather has precipitated eon 
suming interest mn hite rubber shoes 
ome t earlier than u 


producers hi ( hee nal 
keting shoes at econsiderabl lowe prices 


; 


this season has aided in moving stoeks a 

hetter rate. Dealers who had been 
cautious in placing their orders have been 
finding it necessary to come into the mar 
ket for supplies repeated! as their stocks 
ran out, and there has been a better feel- 


ng all around. 


Rubber heels have been very quiet, with 
dealers buying in hand-to-mouth fashion. 
In other directions trade has been even 
Jobbers and retailers are still 
loaded up with winter shoes, and heavy 


duller. 


rubber boots. The restricted orders 
which they have already placed for future 
delivery will probably carry them 


through the fall business. Here and there 
indications of a decided improvement in 
this line for the Fall and Winter season 
of 1921 have been noted. The eastern 
section has been very quiet all year. Deal- 
ers who had expected the manufacturers 
to eut their prices again have held off 
stubbornly. The last eut in the price of 
rubber shoes was made on the Ist of the 
this vear. Manufacturers assert that 
there will be no reduction in their quota- 
tions. 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES 


It is admitted that business in drug- 
gists’ sundries has not been particularly 
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nourishing recent Jobbers have shown 
future deliveries and spot 


to covering 


no interest in 


buying has been restricted 
wants 
how 
worked down, according to several of the 
There has been a 
in Fall 
of syringes. Hot 
water bottles very dull, as the 
market has been glutted with supplies of 
this article 

For some items, such as bathing caps, 
belts, and other bathing 
sories there has been a good seasonal de- 
mand, to prevail 
through the summer months. For hard 
rubber specialties there has been a steady 


current 


Stocks, ever, are being gradually 


large manufacturers 


interest evineed 
rountain 


have he en 


SOT iewhat hette 


shipments 


rubber acces- 


which is expected 


routine demand. 

Conditions, in the main, have been 
practically unchanged since our last re- 
port, save that there is a better feeling 
in manufacturing circles and the outlook 
for a fair business in the Fall is 
what more promising judging from scat- 
tered inquiries, which have been coming 
in and out-of-town buying. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


some- 


warm weather the 
for rubber balls, 
There has 
been an especially active business in toy 
balloons, in fact more active than was an 
Dealers have been inquiring 


With 
usual 
toys and novelties has arisen. 


the advent of 


seasonal demand 


ticipated 
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articles will be engaged supplying the 
spot demand. 

Other seasonal articles are also enjoy- 
ing a prosperous moment, golf balls and 
other equipments standing out especially 
‘at this time. The popularity of golf 
this year may result in a greater 
sumption of rubber than in the case of 
any other sport. 

Business in raincoat fabrics and rub- 
berized cloth is at its dullest stage just 
now, as waterproof clothing is a dead 
item during the summer months. Further- 
more such lines as raincoats, as one man- 
ufacture pointed out are the first to feel 
the pinch of depression, and have not yet 
begun to recover from the buying strike 
of last year and the early part of 1921. 

There have been a few scattered inquir- 
ies recently and some good out of town 
buying, but manufacturers have generally 
not launched their plans for the Fall busi- 
ness as yet. Raw materials have, mean- 
while, become much cheaper and the drop 
in the cost of production will enable pro- 
ducers to market their commodity at 
prices that will permit of a rapid recov- 
ery. 

One interesting development has been 
the attempt of rubberized fabric produ- 
cers to standardize their product,. aceord- 
ing to certain practical specifications, 
which are to be adopted by the whole 
trade in this country. Experiments are 
being made now and it is only a matter 


con- 





frequently for immediate deliveries and of weeks before the results will be made 
for some weeks manufacturers of these known. 
‘ a ke . 
. ° ~ « ‘ ya 
Cottons, Yarns and Fabrics ? 
New York, June 3, 1921 bearish Government crop report and 
poor conditions in the cotton belt. Spot 
The raw cotton market has continued ¢otton sold up to 12.95, September to 
to hold steadily to practically the same 13.23, and October to 13.57, an average 
levels it has oceupied for the past two gain of 10 points over the previous day. 
months. At the present writing, July 
options are quoted at 12.80 cents per 
pound, while our last report, two weeks Price Fluctuations 
ago, quoted 13.05, showing a decline of ADVANCED 
something less than 14 of a cent, and a Sheetings, 40-inch 2.85-yard, 4% cent per 
r , wwele . ‘ yd 
slight decline rom the levels held a Gkcothens, 40-inch 8.i5cera, % cont per 
month ago vd 
we Burlaps 10%-ounee 40-inch, 15 ents per 
The tone of the market has been steady, cam 
and its failure to make any real gains E ECLINED 
. . Burlaps, 7-ounce 40-inch, 2 ents per cwt 
has been due to the chaotic political 10-ounee 40_inch, 5 cents per cwt 
situation in Europe and the strike in Drills, 37-inch ws gy % cent pag 
. {7-inch 3.95-yard, ™4 cent per yar« 
England, both of which have largely kept Ducks, Hose, 3 cents per Ib 
Europe out of the market. Shoe s per Ib 
-— Enameling, 1 cent per Ib 
There have been, on the whole, better Single filling, 1 cent per I 
ms » ¢ EAS ~) Y ¢ _ Osnaburgs, 30-inch T-ounce, 4 cent per yd 
cable advices from Liverpool and mor Sheetings, 40-inch, 3.60-yard, % cent per 
optimism as to the eoal strike and with d 
the improving international political situ- —— 40-inch, 3.75-yard cont per 
. . ve 
ation, a decided betterment in the busi Sheetings, 40-inch, 4.25-yard, 4% cent per 
» Ss . " va 
ness outlook 1 expected. lire Fabrics, 17%-ounce Egyptian, combed, 
Some interest has been aroused by the 5 cents per sq. yd 
, ; Tire Fabrics, 17% -ounce Egyptian, carded, 
active buying, recently, of January cot 5 conts per ea. yd 
ton at 14.20 in the early trading of June. Tire Fabrics, 17%4-ounce Peelers, carded, 
™ : . cent Tr sc d 
When the demand is filled, however, 5 ms er ae 3 


quotations on the particular options being 
bought take a sharp drop. The large 
quantities of cotton hanging over the 
market prevent bulges from developing 
into permanent gains. 

At the last 
made a moderate 


market has 
to a 


moment the 
advance, owing 











Reeent statistics on the cotton acreage 
indicate that present prospegta are for a 
eut of approximately 27.9 péY eemt, which 
may result in the smallest crop in twenty 
years, possibly under 10,000,000 bales. 
There are indeed constructive possibili- 
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ties in sight which may ultimately help 
the cotton market to work higher. 


PREMIUM STAPLE COTTON 


The demand for extra staple cotton has 
continued rather inactive and spasmodie, 
and has been just sufficient to keep inter- 
est alive, especially in some of the long 
staple specialities. Prices as a rule have 
changed very little from previous levels 
but there are a number of odd lots offered 
at considerably below the general market 
levels, some of which are of sufficient size 
to exert an unsettling effect upon the 
market. Despite this fact some shippers 
have boosted their prices a quarter or a 
half cent on short cottons and a cent or 
more on staples, while others have with- 
drawn offerings in New England on the 


ground that much better prices were 
obtainable at Southern points. 
The extra staple demand has been 


confined chiefly to the high grades in the 
longer lengths with several quarters in- 
terested in full inch and a quarter cotton 
strict middling, and some sales of this 
variety were reported. Prices in actual 
sales of 114 inch staple were 24 cents as 
a rule though many were asking 25 
eents per pound and up. 

Extra staple prices vary so widely that 
it is diffieult to quote a definite market 
on them, but taking as a basis‘strict mid 
dling white cotton, a fair average market 
based on current quotations and sales can 
be considered as follows: 11% inch, 18 to 
20 cents; 1 3/16 inch, 21 to 23 cents; 
11% inch, 21 to 25 cents; 1 5/16 inch, 26 
to 28 cents. 

More interest has been manifested in 
Sea Islands at spinning centers in New 
England, although the demand is con 
fined to a few factors. Average extra 
choice is understood to have been sold 
in New England at 40 cents per pound 
and some inquiries at better than that 
level have been reported. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Since the last break in the Alexandria 
market fully good fair Sakels has under 
gone steady fractional declines which has 
brought it down to a basis of 261% cents 
per pound landed in Boston. This quota 
tion which ruled during the first week o 
June was 21% cents lower than that giver 
in our last report and declin: 
of 31% cents over the past month. 

The Egyptian market has been an ex 
tremely dull affair. Some factors 
that they had never seen it duller. Fulls 
good fair Uppers ruled at 171% cents per 
pound, c¢.i.f. Boston. The demand for 
extra staple cotton has been decidedl; 
inactive, and there have been a number o! 
offerings obtainable at figures materially 
below the general market level. Fron 
New England come reports of sales o 
medium grade Sak around 26 cents wit! 
approximately 300 bales still offered at 
that figure. One or two lots slight) 
lower in grade ean be bought for 24 o1 
25 cents. Slightly better grades hav 
been held for 30 cents, but mills are un 
willing to pay that much for it. 

Alexandria has been quoting 26 cent 
for shipment from Egypt of mediun 
grades with the buyer paying the tarift 
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if it should go into effect before arrival. 
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both carded and combed peelers and 


Uppers have been very quiet there being carded as well as combed yarns made 
practically no spot material offered and from Sak, Sea Islands, American Egyp- 


no demand reported for them. It is not 
venerally believed that the tariff will 
iffeet uppers. 

The heavy declines in the Egyptian 


tians and similar long stapled speciali- 
ties. Some buyers want yarn made from 
Egyptian uppers also, but there have 
been very few tire yarn orders actually 


otton market are ascribed to the absence placed despite the large number of in- 


f any American buying interest which 
the Emergency Tariff has practically 
<illed off. The strike in England at the 


quiries. Price ideas on tire yarn have 
been very far apart, in many cases the 
distance between the buyer’s and the 


ame time has simply closed up another spinner’s being so great as to put business 


sossible outlet. 

The Liverpool market on June 1 quoted 
i4% d., equivalent to 23 cents. The 
stocks of Egyptian long staple cotton in 
store in the United States at the end of 
April were estimated at 107,000 Egyptian 
bales (720 Ib). 

The new crop in Egypt is expected to 
be a small one. Recent estimates have 
placed it around 4,000,000 bales. The 
vield per acre has been falling every year, 
and this together with the curtailment 
movement in foree will probably result 
in one of the smallest outputs in many 
vears. There have been no bad weather 
reports as yet this season but the carry- 
over is considered as being unusually 


arge. . 
ARIZONA EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Most cotton houses report a dull mar- 
‘et for Arizona Egyptians but from some 
New England spinning centers come re- 
orts of growing interest in Pima cotton 
ith sales noted in Providence and 
Boston during the first week of June. 
Shippers in the Southwest were asking 
‘> eents gross weights for No. 2 grades 
but sales have been made in New England 
it 32 eents for No. 2 and 34 cents for 
No. 1 grades. The mills so far have been 
inwilling to pay the 34 and 35 cents 
asked by most cotton firms for No. 2 
rrades and have insisted on seeing the 
ctual samples before considering a pur- 
chase. Certain Eastern firms are said to 
be buying the No. 1 grades in Arizona 

around 33 cents out there, which would 
mean better than 35 cents landed at 
Eastern points without any profit added. 

The absence of Egyptian competition 
in the near future has given the market 
somewhat stronger undertone, although 

price ideas have differed widely and have 
been influenced to some extent by the 
opinions of the seller as to the prospects 
for the balance of the season. 


TIRE FABRICS 


The market in tire fabries has been a 
eatureless affair during the past fort- 
night, the holiday in the last week reduc- 
ng the volume of transactions to very 
mall margins. There have not been many 
etual sales to tire manufacturers and 
ost of the demand has been confined to 
he earded Egyptian peelers. - 

Prices, however, have shown a steadier 
indertone with the exception of the 1714 
unee Egyptian combed and the- Egyp- 


tian earded which lost about 5 cents per 


q. yd. in recent trading. Other grades 
specially the peelers were comparatively 


firm. 


Some factors reported an active de- 


mand for tire yarns with inquiries for 





out of the question. 

Another difficulty encountered and one 
that may be partly responsible for the 
wide divergence of price ideas is_ the 
uncertainty as to how the tariff will be 
applied to Egyptian cotton. Spinners 
are trying to play safe if they do not 
happen to have on hand the cotton re- 
quired, for the volume of spot material 
available is said to be very limited. 


HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 


There has been a little business in 
single filling ducks recently but other 
varieties were very dull and yielded gen- 
erally to pressure for lower prices. The 
lack of support by the rubber trade has 
been a factor in keeping this market on 


the down grade. Even the single fillings. 


by tent-lawn makers with rubber people 
practically out of the market as yet. 

Double filling was firm at 13 to 14 
eents per yard. Hose ducks dropped 3 
cents to a basis of 25 to 26 cents per 
pound, while belting ducks ruled nominal 
and unchanged in the absence of any 
actual business. Enameling ducks were 
down 1 cent per pound. Quotations 
showed a wide range according to quality. 

There has been a steady liquidating 
movement for many months now but it 
is the opinion of the trade that not 
enough liquidation has been done and 
while it is possible that a precipitated 
demand from the rubber trade might 
harden prices it is equally possible that 
the volume of offerings likely to result 
might drive buyers out of the market 
again. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS, AND OSNABURGS 


A lull in the past week has left the 
market for sheeting rather quiet after 
some good buying in preceding weeks. 
The holidays also served to [mit the 
amount of business transacted. There 
has been an active interest displayed in 
the print-cloth sizes but the 40-inch 
grades have been very heavy. 
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Grey goods were generally firmer as 
to price and there were rumors of big 
buyers being in the market to cover their 
nearby requirements. 

The market for drills also suffered a 
relapse after seeing some good buying 
support for two or three weeks during 
May. The first week of the current 
month saw very little business in drills, 
most of the important consumers seeming 
to have covered their needs for the time 
being. 

Stronger cable advices from Calcutta 
in the last few days gave a stronger tone 
to the domestic burlap market which had 
been losing ground steadily. The spot 
market was firmer on light-weights al- 
though most of the grades below 10 ounces 
averaged 20 points lower to the pound 
than in our last report. Importers stated 
that there had been a better consuming 
demand recently and that even tire people 
were sending in delivery orders against 
stocks held in store for them on contract. 


TIRE FABRICS 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed, 


_ /., Sever 7 Tee Cee Te eee Nominal 
17%4-ounce Egyptian, combed .. .70 @ 75 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded .. .60 @ .65 
17%4-ounce Peelers, carded .... 49 @ _ .55 
17 %4-ounce Peelers, combed ... 67 -@ ~ 

DUCKS 
Belting (pound basis) ..... ib. 25 G -—- 
Hose (pound basis) ........ m 25 @ .26 
CRD. os ceWwe éviveos ces lb. .27 G .B0 
GRO BE Ga cscnwcescines ib. 32 @ 
ae i yd. .10%@ 13 
Double filling ...........+. —. ae 14 
*Price varies according to width. 
DRILLS 
37-inch 3.25-yard ........ yd .06% @ 
37-inch 2.75-yard ........yd. .084%@ 
37-inch 3.00-yard ........yd. O7%@ 
87-inch 3.50-yard ........yd. .06%@ - 
ST-inch 3.95-yard ........ yd. 064%@ .06% 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch T-ounce ........+++. .06% @ 
40-inch T-ounce ......... .. OT7T%G@ 08 
SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.35-yard ........ yd. 10 G@ _~ 
40-inch 2.50-yard , yd. .09%@ 
40-inch 2.85-yard ........ yd. .084%@ - 
40-inch 3.l5.yard ........ yd. O94%@ .09% 
40-inch 3.60-yard ........ yd. .O7%@ _ .08 
40-inch 3.75-yard ........ yd. O06%@ .06% 
40-inch 4.25-yard ........ yd 05%@ .06 


Note—In view of the unsettled conditions pre- 
vailing in the market at the present time, the 
prices quoted above are more or less nominal, and 
are not guaranteed. 


BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 

7 -ounce 40-inch ....... Ib. 3.40 @ — 
7%-ounce 40-inch ......... 3.40 @ - 
7%-ounce 45-inch ......... 4.25 @ — 

8 -ounce 40-inch ......... 3.50 @ ~ 
8%-ounce 40-inch ......... 3.75 @ 
10 -ounce 36zinch ......... 400 @ ———- 
10 -ounce 40-inch ......... 410 @ —_—_—- 
10 -ounce 45-inch ......... 5.00 @-— 
19%-ounce 40-inch ......... 4.15 fa --_—- 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


New York, June 6, 1921 

The markets in the past two weeks 
have reflected a perceptible let-down on 
the part of the rubber industry in the 
demand for chemicals and compounding 
materials. Consumers after displaying a 
fair amount of buying interest during the 
month of May seem to be proceeding 
more conservatively just now, nearby 
requirements having been covered. 

Prices, which had firmed up recently, 
and in some cases made gains, were gen- 


erally steady, and in very few cases were 
there considerable declines. In some in- 
stances, the rubber trade has been giving 
good buying support to such commodities 
as benzol and carbon tetrachloride, and 
during the two weeks supplies turned 
searce on the spot and sellers were able 
to fill orders at higher prices. 

The heavy chemicals and fillers have 
slumped somewhat. The markets for 
clays and tales have been in an overloaded 
condition. Barytes has been an excep- 
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tion and has suddenly taken a turn for the 
better, owing to the good business in lith- 


opone 


There have been fair tonnages of 


zine oxide shipped into consuming chan- 


THE RUBBER AGE 


oxide very uncertain. Supplies are quite 
scarce, Just now, and are likely to be so 
until the industrial crisis in the United 
Kingdom is over, while prices are harder. 
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opone makers are much troubled over the 
prospects ot a tariff on foreign barytes, 
which would shut off that source of sup- 
ply. The market promises to continue 


nels, but this like the other lines has Antimony sulphurets reflect a little bet- active and the undertone is firm. The 
shown a tendency to slacken somewhat ter feeling, for the most part. All but the price remains unchanged at 7 eents in 
during the first week of Jun rolden have been steady in price, the lat- bags and 714 cents in barrels, for ear lot 
The markets a whole have been firm- ter, however, having fallen off 2 cents per shipments. 
er, fewer declines have been noted than pound, sinee our last report to a level of TALCS AND CLAYS 
has been the case in may veeks and the 23 to 24 cents. Tusean red was firm at ie ‘ . ; ; 
volume of busine e| up tairly well 17144 cents per pound, receiving good . phere aqnetgn Saported ease eoening, in 
in the mai buying support from industries other than right along to siren, suppl} the demand. 
rabber Several large lots of French tale have 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS arrived at this port within the past tort- 
1); ’ oe night. Prices are holding up quite well, 
BR, of the Price Fluctuations save in the case of the high grade Italian 
tale which has gravitated to vard lower 
ss Te price levels. A month or so ago unporters 
1 , of Italian tale wer quoting trom $57 to 
, ; 7605 per ton; now the market rules around 
: $53 to $55 per ton, ith some stull offered 
’ is low as $45. Quotations on medium 
wy D es run fi + to S50 per ton, 
‘ hi domes S18 SY) 
“ Che I! rke ! ar ( 
rem du Some ot Englis 
rrived 1 his grad 
= ¢ ( >it) a ( ( 
(RIUM ODUCTS es un cenes 
) r ti 
yf) 
7 ' 
WHITING 
Producers | it 
lyre. ‘ ‘ i 
, 
[) er al 
| fers 
‘ or " 
" “I ] . {I wi ( 
r 1 ~ ry "Ye ns - 
( é ZINC OXIDI 
he : 
i ere | eC] } 
‘ wake ‘ a l ( nh sol 
DRY COLORS > t abe ( line 
_ LEAD PIGMENTS wenn. © surpinus 
s Deen orke ) and 
* aia ws “ed rket is rt e% as j as earliel 
; e spring. Recently rubber tire makers 
ora Ven fucers hat sate marge 0&4 have not been orderine as hrie and the 
oer piel up stea nu ad, for zane oxide | ease appreciab 
,. ' an : ie os = - ; : = ) ouse 4 probably reflecting lessened act;vities 
Sahiimed "rag toe bea “am tor the time being in the tir trade Prices 
r) ! dul SI ie “tle i . Rcieias have been firn and unchanged some im- 
nemeed ; ae “tee Noam f a eet saedeil . ™ AO ported zine oxide, of the nite seal grade, 
a Call, enk ye tin —ieetihiemers olin “tin Pret ee coming fron Mranee has been offered in 
norted meniteenil of or- plies of sublimed blue lead. lithare ad the domestic market at 12 — per 
ders, recent) \ hee i chance vhite lead on har d but * SET at hes pound. There has peel no surpius ol 
to cate} up, atter the rush of last month about run its enmens and the n ket * thie I reneh process qualities, and the im 
' of a” enate as black was 1 “PRES © Bie } psa I “er F porters expect to have no difficulties in 
lhe 1 , ( t ; e} i un s under than it hi; een In a iong time, disposing of their holdings. Some Ger 
black underwent fractional declines, with with seme smaller factors underselline tered at ria cents per pound. Both of 
heailinds qemaaaliy wane amhel a a Tl waele war canal ly Shes these quotations are for less than car 
eS + ams , d wea asl pound. : _ load lots. A French green seal zine oxide 
Importers OL oxide reds also reported of the lead pigments has any tendency has been quoted similarly at 103, eents 
a slight falling off in both inquiries and toward lower levels been noted during 7 
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CRUDES 


The market for benzol has tightened 
somewhat, ow ing’ to pressure for spot 
supplies, and prices have been quite 


The demand for the 90 
r cent grade has been brisk, and quo- 


tations have advanced, from 2 to 3 cents 
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per pound, to 31 cents in drums, and as 
high as 35 cents for the pure benzol. 
Phenol was generally offered at from 91 
cents to 12 cents. The Government sur- 
plus has been offered by agents at 12 
cents, and the market has been slack. 
Xylol has been stronger in sympathy with 
benzol, and has shown a tendency to ad- 
vance, although prices are as yet un- 
changed, 

A better tone was also noted in the 
market for toluol, and supplies were said 
be none too plentiful. Napthalene 
has been moving sluggishly, and there has 
been much disappointment over the poor 
business registered far this season. 
The flakes were quoted down to 74 to 9 
cents, 


Lo 


50 


INDUSTRIALS 


Small spot orders for cadmium sulphide 
have been just sufficient to maintain in- 
terest in this item. One encouraging sign 
was the improved demand from the rubber 
trade. Quotations in 100 pound lots ruled 
at $1.20 to $1.30. Carbon bisulphide has 
heen extremely dull with a very limited 
eall from the rubber trade, and no move- 
ment in prices. For carbon tetrachloride, 
the market has continued to firm up, with 
prices 1 cent to 4% cent higher than in our 
last report. An excellent inquiry has de- 
veloped from the rubber trade, 

Caustic soda has occupied a firmer po- 
sition on the spot, the market having 
advaneed about 15 cents per 100 pounds 
during the fortnight to $3.90 for the 76 
per cent. Buyers have also been more 
active in the market for soda ash, and 
with the resale market practically liquid- 
ated, very little could be secured under 
$1.90, and some sellers were quoting con- 
siderably above $2 per 100 pounds. 

INTERMEDIATES 

The market was generally easier, and 
the improvement noted recently seems to 
have relapsed to very quiet trading con- 
ditions. For aniline oil, consumers re- 
quirements seem to have been satisfied for 
the time being, as there were only small 
orders in the market and these infrequent- 
ly. Quotations ruled at 20 cents, up, but 
material could be procured on firm bids 
at 19 cents. There were further appear- 
ances of cheap offers of material from 





Japan, to arrive, at around 18 cents. 
ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
Aldehyde, 
ammonia, crystals -Ib. $1.05 @ 1.15 
Aniline oil, bulk basis, ... .Ib. 20 G@ .22 
RO. «tb ce eee ee 00.8 Ib. 65 @ .75 
Formaldehyde-aniline ..... Ib. 60 @ .65 
Hexamethylene-tetramine 
(powdered ) Ib. 90 @ .92 
Paraphenylene-diamine . Ib. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Thiocarbanilid .......... Ib. 50 @ .65 
Vuleocene re ee 35 @ 
ACCELERATORS 
Inorganic 
Lead, dry red, bbls ...... Ib. 08%@ .09% 
sublimed blue ....... .Ib. O7T%@ O7T% 
sublimed white ...... Ib. O7T%Y@ O7T% 
white basic carbonate .Ib. 07% @ .08 
Litharge, commercial, bbls. .Ib. .08% @ 08% 
f* >*—= Se ae Ib. O1%@ 02% 
Magnesia, calcined, light. . . Ib. 25 @ _ .80 
ealcined, heavy ...... Ib. 06 @ .064 
Magnesite, powdered .....ton 50.00 @65.00 
COLORS 
Blacke 
Bone, powdered ..... .Ib. 06%@ 08% 
Cee GOS i cicpases Ib. 09 @ .20 
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1. 
1.75 


4. 


i SE ee eee Ib. O7T%@ .16 Paris white . ..ewt 140 @ 
aie Tb. 10%@ 45 English clffstone ..cwt. 165 @ 
Lampblack ..........Ib. 156 @ .45 Vorite, Rubber Substitute 
Oxide of iron ........Ib. 04% @ —- nhs deals owe kw oe Ib. 14 @ 
Blues < SRT errr Ib. 14%@ 
PRED. Oh ccs v eines Ib. 55 @ .60 2 a Ib. 144%@ 
Ultramarine -lb. 10 @ 85 » ia Ib. 14K%@ 
ew un actin lb. 25 @ .380 Zine Oxide— ~ 
Rubber maker's blue . Jb. 3.50 @ French process, red seal Ib. 10 @ 
Browns are Ib. 124%@ 
Ee Ib. 04 @ 08 Ch GE a ohh & 0% Yb. i. @ 
Sienna, Italian, raw Leaded grades, American process 
BD oes s ce wtses Ib. 06 @ .15 Commercially lead free 
SS eee ee eee ee Ib. .08 % @ 
DE - Béscvee>eeed Ib. 05 @ .06% 5 per cent lead sul- 
Greens gas SOT Ib. 08 @ 
Chrome, light, c. p. Ib. 36 @ 4.40 10 per cent lead sul- 
ace Sia 40's wee Ib. 40 @ .52 0 Sea Ib. .07 % @ 
GE a 6 WE os Ecc scene Ib. 52 @_ .58 20 per cent lead sul- 
GE Abs veleeenspies Ib. .60 @ .70 DE ots wehnen adc Ib. .07% @ 
Reds 35 per cent lead sul- 
Antimony, crimson _ sul- EL ial ols cu eek en's Ib. .07% @ 
furet sa Tb. 40 @ .46 SNS GED breSe ncaa duc Ib. .03 4% @ 
Pe iirvebisonaeeee Ib. 25 @ .28 
ere Ib. 25 @ .30 
oS errr Ib. 13%@ 16 SOFTENERS 
oxide, copperas, pure Ib. 13%@ 15% Acide 
SE -6ns oe ech aan Ib. 11%@ 12 ved Acetic, 28 r cent .cw 2 50 ~ 
Para toner ...... 100 Ib. 1.50 @ 1.70 Carbolic iateemens : Ae *"09 , € 
Toluidine toner ..... Ib. 3.25 @ 38.50 Cresylic, 97 to 99 “ery wench 
EL ain é vane con mad Ib. 17%@_ «30 pale , oC I Any ~— 
“ rs 2% gy, ; tee eee ee ee eee ° s G 
— mae Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt. 1.30 @ 
quicksilver ........]b. 90 @ 95 Nitric, 36 degrees - -Cwt. 5.50 @ 
4 tic tb ex ¢ 30 Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 18.00 @ 
Fellows omesti¢ - 4D. <. @ « _ 60 degrees, bulk ..ton 11.00 @ 
Chrome, light, c, p. Ib. 21 @ ae crystals ....Ib. 33 G@ 
dark .......-+0-0+: Ib. 21 @ Caustic soda, 76 p.c. ewt. 4.00 @ 
a Ib. 21 @ es Soda ash, 58 p. c owt 1.90 
Ocher, French ...... Ib. .034%@ 04 gy, oe ee | a 
domestic strong ... .Ib. .03 @ .05 Castor, No. 8 bbls Ib 09% @ 
Zine chromate ....... Ib. 40 @ .50 Corn, crude, bbls. owe 776 @ 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS refined See ewt. 9.26 @ 
Chinawood, bbls Tb. 1S3%@ 
Aluminum flake, bags ....ton 27.00 @ Cottonseed, crude lb. 05% a 
bbls. rrr, man * te wie prime summer yellow Ib. O07 % @ 
Aluminum silicate , -ton 17.00 @24,00 Glycerine, ¢. p, drums Ib. .16%@ 
Ammonium carbonate, pow- Linseed, carload spot gal. 1715 @ 
Ae Ib. O7TK%E@ 10 Eee gal. .78 @ 
ORT Ib. 05 @ i, ee gal 054%@ 
Barytes, Southern off-color, a ay Ib. 06% @ 
EO BEEP cvcccees ton 16.50 @18.00 Peanut, domestic crude Ib. .05% @ 
Western, prime white, Pine, steam distilled, over 
f.o.b. mills ..........ton 24.50 @26.50 Bee Mw ween gal 30 @ 
Beta-naphtol, technical . Ib. 38 @ 442 Rapeseed, refined gal 90 @ 
Blanc fixe, dry, f.o.b. works Ib. 04 @ 04% sith bom asus ral. 85 @ 
Cadmium sulphjde ...... Ib. 1.20 @ 1.30 Rosin, first rectified . gal 36 @ 
Ce Oh, Oh ee hhurne 0 cee Ib. 40 @ 4.42 second rectified gal. 38 @ 
Chalk, precipitated, extra Tar, commercial gal. 35 @ 
Pe lb. 02%@ 08% Soya Bean, crude, bbls. Ib. .07% @ 
ET 2 dssbiwansveaa Ib. .02%@ .02% Resins and Pitches 
Clay, China, domestic, lump Cantella gum ........ Ib. 50 @ 
RS a rer, ton 7.50 @ 9.00 Cumar resin Ib. 09 @ 
imported . ton 6.00 @24.00 Sa Ge, 2s Sirhan x bbl 12.00 @ 
EA ee ton 22.00 @35.00 kiln burnt bbl. 12.00 @ 
Blue Ridge ..ton 22.00 @35.00 Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 05 @ 
Formaldehyde Jans ~ aa ee 14 @ 4.15 coal tar .eee.ton 22.00 @ 
Fuller’s Earth, powdered .ton 22.00 @ SES ee bbl. 6.75 @ 
faa ton 60.00 @ a Rosin, grade B. ex-yard 
Genasco, mineral rubber ..ton 50.00 @52.000  ...... ULL, bbl. 5.00 @ 
ES a ton 60.00 @65,.00 aaa bbl. 6.25 @ 
Glues, extra white ....... Ib. 30 @ .40 Re ee. eco wane Ib. .70 @ 
medium white ....... Ib. 25 @ .30 fine orange ....... Ib. Nominal 
ON eae Ib. .20 @ 35 bleached, ground .. . Ib. 68 @ 
cabinet low grade ... .Ib. ar 6 (ae ea Ib. 80 @ 
common bone Ib. 13 @ 19 Solvents 
Graphite flake, bbls. ...... Ib. 14 @ 20 Acetone, drums, c. p. Ib. 12%@ 
powdered ........... ib. 04 @ .10 Acetanilid, ¢. p., bbls. Ib. 23 @ 
Ground glass, fine ....... Ib. O3%@ .04 Alcohol, denatured, No. 1 
Hydrocarbon, hard ...... i... a Pi ees gal. 38 @ 
BR eee ton 35.00 @40.00 Methyl, 95 per cent, 
Infusorial earth, powdered Ib. 02 @ 08% drums ae 77 @ 
Err Ib. .03% @ . Ethyl, 190 proof, 
Liquid rubber ........... Ib. 16 @ drums —e 4.70 @ 
Lithopone, bags, car lots . .Ib. 07 @ Benzol, 90 per cent . . Ib. 25 @ 
Dn: siacnbe de buena Ib. .07% @ es anata « deat Ib. 27 @ 
M.R.X., mineral rubber ..ton 80.00 @90.00 Carbon bisulphide, Db. 06% @ 
Napthalene flakes ........ Ib. O7T%@ .08 tetrachloride -Ib. 10% @ 
Orange Mineral .......... Ib. 11%@ .13% Dimethylaniline Ib. 40 @ 
Plaster of Paris ........ bbl. 4.25 @ 5.00 Naptha, motor gasoline, 
SE OD anc c's + +o ken Ib. 02%@ 04% steel bbls, ........ gal. 26 @ 
Rubber Substitute, black . .Ib. 08 @ .15 68 to 70 degrees .. gal. 35 @ 
ll rrr Ib. 10 @ 4.17 70 to 72 degrees . . gal. 36% @ 
DEE dsia's 0900 1 o0beaee 12 @_ «16 73 to 76 degrees . .gal. 37% @ 
Se OD cence s cnt ton 12.00 @35.00 machine, steel bbls. gal. 43% 
Soapstone, powdered ..... ton 12.00 @15.00 solvent, crude, heavy gal. 25 
Starch, powdered corn ewt. 2.18 @ 2.56 Phenol, (see Acids, carbolic) 
BE, bh nweeccessas ton 22.50 @30.00 Toluol, pure, drums .gal. 27 @ 
Sulphur, flour, commercial ewt. 1.45 @ 2.10 Turpentine, spirits, ex- 
ee ewt. 2.00 @ 2.90 SO amis ccewet gal 61 
Sulphur, chloride, drums, .|b. 06 @ 07  tiieasbadees gal .63 @ 
(see also Colors, Antimony) BO WEE bhescccds gal. 40 @ 
Deke, GES cc ccscices ton 18.00 @20.00 commercial gal. 28 @ 
OS er. ton 22.50 @30.00 Wazes 
French, high grade ..ton 40.00 @42.50 Beeswax white, pure .Ib. 43 @ 
PE é cv etnaescaead ton 50.00 @57.00 Carnauba, No.1 ..... Ib. 48 @ 
Terra Alba, Ceresin, white ....... Ib. 13 @ 
American No, 1 ewt. 1.85 @ 2.00 EE ncacenenabs Ib. 24 @ 
American No, 2 ....cwt. 1.25 ° Montan, crude .......Ib. 07 @ 
CO ee Ib .02%@ = Ozokerite, hard, pure .lb. 30 @ 
Whiting, domestic ...... ewt. -75 @ _ .80 Paraffin, pale, .885 sp. 
GE wioscvcccens ton 13.00 @15.00 Rear reaS Ib. 18 @ 
English chalk, commercial Petrolatum, amber, bbls. 
SPP Sere ewt. 1.15 @ 1.20 2S vem An sue bana see 05 @ 
glider’s bolted ewt. 1.20 @ 1.30 dark amber ....... Ib. 044% @ 
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Crude 
N YorkK, JuNE 6, 1921 

Rubber agerec to tin lowest port 
reached ! if nistor auring tie last 
tortnicht, ne! ribbed smoked heets 
were quoted and iid on the spot at 
13% cents Crude rubber traders de 
clared that the bottom seemed to have 
fallen out of the market, and some ven- 
tured that ribbed smoked would doscend 


to 12 cents per pound before many days. 

Taken broadly, ruled at 
Ls 13% firm bids, some 
business was transacted at as low 13 
Values of all kinds of rubber are 
be tar below cost of production, 


market 
(on 


th 
0 cents 
as 
cents 
said to 
which is estimated to average from 20 to 
25 cents per pound in the Far East. 
Demand for supplies of erude rubber 
has fallen off almost to the zero point 
again and there is no business in futures 
whatsoever For July-September ribbed 
sheets 15 cents was asked, and for Octo- 
154 


crepe 


ber December deliveries cents. 
Quotations on first latex ruled at 
16 to 161% cents, with July-September de- 
liveries quoted 17 Paras were 
lifeless and up-river fine dropped to a 


at cents. 


basis of 16 to 1614 eents with all other 
South American grades down similarly. 

At the beginning of May ribbed 
smoked sheets were offered at 16! » cents 
and showed an advancing tendency. 


Since then the market has lost three cents 
per pound, a 
the present low price of the commodity. 
In the past week or so the demand from 
Some of 


severe set back, considering 


manufacturers has petered out. 


the smaller tire manufacturers had been 
actively in the market recently and the 
large companies had been sending in 
good delivery orders against their con- 
tracts. But of late the rubber manufac- 
turing industry seems to have lapsed 


again 
The opring boon 


which every om had 


been counting on hopefully has failed 
to materialize At least the tire com 
panies have decided to go ahead very 
conservativel) and avoid a recurrence o 
the glutted condition which the industry 
saw at the close of last year. 


A somewhat impressive crop ol recelv 

erships in the tire trade has also helped 
N Y oF June 6, 1921 

The di ce ae es in the wild rubbes 

market have muilitated against whatever 

chances « recovel there might have 

been ior 1! ibbe r scrap Cher has been 


no improvement in the situation and the 


been absolutely stagnant, sav 


and for 


market has 
} 


for a very limited der boots and 
shoes 

According to recent estimates the pro 
duction of reclaimed rubber has dropped 
25 per cent of normal, wich 1s 
about the present rate of trade consump- 
tion. The euts in tire prices have also 
served to depress the reclaimed rubber 


industry. Exports of serap for the nine 


to about 


THE 


Rubber 


to 


RUBBER AGE 


undermine the rubber market The 
banks who are controlling the dest) 


tire manutacturers 


ies Oo! 


a number of large 


just now are determined to keep their 
output restricted in porportion to he 
actual consumer demand. Reeent rumors 


from Akron have it that the summer 
months will see a drop in production 
instead of an increase. 


The London rubber market has weak- 
ened in sympathy with the domestic mar- 
ket and ribbed smoked sheets were quoted 
down to about 8 pence. A despatch from 
London under date of May 26th states 
that the price of rubber there “is now 
below the lowest cost of production and 
plantation companies are suffering heavy 
losses. One expert estimates that only 
25 per cent of the existing companies are 
solvent and that at the end of the year 
most of the small, expensively managed 
will out of business. Only 
cheap producers, it is said, will 


tae) 


concerns 
the big 


cone 90 
survive. 
Ceylons 
Smoked sheets, ribbed, spot 13%@ l ‘ 
July-Sept. sheets 15 @ 
Oct.-Dec, sheets 2 164%@ 
Smoked sheet plain, spot 12%@ 
First latex pale crepe 16 a 16! 
July-Sept. latex 17 @ 
Oct.-Dec. latex is @ 
Amber crepe, No. 1 1i3%@ 
Amber crepe, No. 2 12%@ 
Amber crepe, No. 3 11%@ 
Clean brown crepe 13 @ 
Light clean brown crepe 13 a 
Roll brown crepe . 10\%@ 
Grand (‘‘entral] crepe Nominal 
Africans 
Loando Niggers : 7 a 
No. 1 Benguella 7 a 
*No. 2 Benguella 06% 
Lapori Ball . vé< . - @ 
Paras 
Up-river fine ‘ 1¢ lf 
Upriver medium 14 
Up-river coarse 8 1 
Islands fine 17% @ 
Islands coarse O07! 
Madeira fine 21 
Cameta 5 
Centrals 
Corinto pr ) 
Esmere Ida 
Miscellaneous 
Guayule wet - 15 j 18 
*Balata block Panama 34 1 
Balata sheet 71 7 
Palembang 06% @ 
sangermassin , 614 @ = 
Columbian Block Balata 43 G@ - 
Prime Pontiana 6%G@ - 
Nominal 


Rubber 


months ended March 1921, tvtalled only 


one-half of those for the same pel lod 
of 1920. Quotations by leading shippers 
of serap rubber were nominally as fol 
lows: 

Cents per Pound 
c, 01%uGe@ 
\ lire | 2 , 
Truck ‘I l ! 1% 
Black Rubber l 2 
Boots a / ~ 1 
Arct tri 2 
Arcti ntrir j Gh) 
rire Automobil 
Bicycles, pneumati , ‘ 
Mixed Hosé i y, 
Air Brake A 01 la 
Inner Tubes, No. 1 044% @ 04% 
Inner Tubes, No. 1 03% 31 
Red Tubes — 02% @ ' 
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Akron Stock Prices 
ikron Corres} idence 


(Special ] 
Quotations of Akron rubber stocks on 
the Akron exchange have slumped during 
the past month unfavorable 
trade reports. 
Firestone common 
and Miller is quoted at 62 asked. 
There are at these figures, 
however, as holders are loath to leave go 
of stock at figures so far below last year’s 
prices. 

Goodrich common has slumped at 35 
and Mason to 15 and so on down the list. 
Preferred have dropped with 
common, 

Goodyear is showing much weakness 
since the reorganization. Common has 
dropped below 8 and preferred under 25. 

Following are the quotations: 


owing to 


is selling down to 
65 


lew sales 


issues 


Bid Asked 
Amer. R. & T, com 40 
do pfd 80 
Amazon Rubber 40 
Firestone T. & R. com 65 70 
do 6 pet, pfd RO R6 
do 7 pet pfd 70 74 
General T. & R. com 200 225 
General 7 pet. pfd 75 85 
B. F. Goodrich « 85 36 
dc 7 pet. pfd 78 80 
do 5 yr. 7 pet. not 90 91 
Goodyear T. & R com 7% ~ 
do 7 pet. pfd 24 24! 
Goodyear ss 100 
India Rubber com 100 
do 5S pet pfd 70 
Mason T. & R. com 15 16 
do 7 pet. pfd 55 56 
Marathon T. & R. com 3 4 
Miller Rubber com 62 
do 8 pet. pfd 53 65 
Mohawk Rubber 110 
Portage Rubber con 10 
do 7 pet pid 25 
Republic Rubber co V4 I 
do 7 pet. pfd 7 9 
do 8 pet. pid | f 
Rubber Products 50 
Star Rubber con ° 100 
do 8 pet i 10 
Swinehart T. & R 4 
do 7 pet. pf 7 
Phoenix Rub 18 
do pfd 90 
Standard Tire co 100 
do pi 9 
New York Stock Prices 
Following are the New York Sto 
Exchange quotations on the various rul 
ber stocks listed lol June 0: 
sid Aske 
Ajax Rubber Co 27% 28 
Fisk Rubber C« 13 I 
B. F. Goodrich Co 54 34 
do pfd 77 t 7s 
Kelly-Springfield Co . 36 
do 5S per cent pfd 7( 73 
Keystone Tire Co 12% l 
Lee Rubber & Tire ~0% 27 
I ~ Rubber Co 61 4 61 
do Ist pfd 8 1) 
American Rubber Patents 
ISSUE MAY 1 1921 
1,377,170—To W I Aichel G 
ro d N y i eT r 
1,377,214—1 ; igh Hampd 
Mass assignor t Fisk Rubber Co., Chicor 
Falls, Mass Stea ‘ necti for hollow cor 
1.377.22 iv Alfred | Nye, Gibson, N. Me 
) Continuous pr rt 4 
l 77,321 To Hi t D Watervil 
Me Detachable tread f traction wheels 
1,377,375 To } Velci Youngstown, O} 
assignor of one-third to Charles A. Harpma 
Youngsto Ohio ( nation pneumatic ci 
1,377,627 lo Clarence S. Preston, San Dieg 
Ca Vehicle lire 
1,377,642 To Alexander ['warogowski a1 
Stanislau Klosinski, Detroit, Micl Rotary he« 
1,.377,729—To William F. Ray, Chicago, |! 
Process of applying lubricant to tire casings 
1,377,782—-To Teiji Mori, New York, N 
Tire 
1,377,903—To Raymond A. Manny and Jose] 


A. Rielly, Brooklyn, N. Y Garter 





